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SHAM POO* 


NOW...BOTH DANDRUFF CONTROL AND BEAUTIFUL HAIR 


This new clear golden liquid shampoo has a unique two-way action: it 
gives your hair a lovely, soft new luster—and with regular use assures 
you of freedom from dandruff. It contains an exclusive new dandruff- 
control compound, 2214, which leaves its influence on the scalp even 
after you rinse. Breck Banish not only loosens and removes itchy dandruff, 
it continues to work between shampoos to prevent the formation of new 
dandruff. Ideal for all the family, Breck Banish is pleasantly scented, 
non-drying, never harsh or irritating. Use it regularly and your hair 


will shine with new cleanliness and luster. Beautiful hair is healthy hair. 


COSTS NO MORE—DOES TWICE AS MUCH. ..Breck Banish gives you 


both freedom from dandruff and new beauty for your hair. 4 oz. 80¢. 8 oz. $50 


Copyright 1958 by John H. Breck Ine, Available at beauty shops and wherever cosmetics are sold 


“Rapunzel” 
}Oct. 27, NBC-TVé # 


* Patent Applied For 


JOHN H BRECK INC * MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS * SPRINGFIELD 3 MASS. * NEW YORK * CHICAGO = SAN FRANCISCO °« LOS ANGELES * OTTAWA CANADA 
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YES! ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS! 
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JUST FOR SOLVING “GOLD RUSH" PICTURE PUZZLES 


Rush Names! 
ONE Of These Gold = John Adams 


The Correct Answer is 
Jesse james L) Bret 
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Look at the two puzzles on this page for a few moments. Can you solve them? 
You should be able to... because there are no tricks or gimmicks to trip you 
up. Nothing but a straightforward, honest challenge to your skill and common 
sense! Yes, skill and common sense are all you need to solve the puzzles in this 
wonderful GOLD RUSH Game... offering you loads of exciting action, hours 
of fun and pleasure...and a chance at any one of 150 great cash awards 
totaling $100,000.00! There’s no red tape when you enter...no long wait for 
payment of prizes—this is a quick action contest! 


All prizes paid promptly in full. Enter now! And make yourself eligible to win a 
fabulous promptness bonus award of as much as $5,000.00 along with the First 
Prize of $50,000.00...a grand first prize total of $55,000.00...one of the 
largest cash first prizes ever offered in puzzle contests! 


PRIZES PAID PROMPTLY 


IN 4 YEARS $223,000.00 AWARDED 
FROM NATIONAL BOOK CLUB CONTESTS 


In just 4 years, National Book Club contests have awarded $223,000.00 in prizes! 
That’s a whale of a lot of money! But this new National Book Club game, with 
its additional $100,000.00 in prizes, will boost that grand total to an amazing 
$323,000.00! If you are 18 years of age or older and live in the U. S., Canada, or 
a U.S. Possession, you are eligible to enter this fabulous contest. It is sponsored 
by the National Book Club, Inc. All judging will be conducted in an impartial, 
impersonal manner to assure absolute equality of opportunity to all, All con- 
testants will receive exact information on the outcome of the contest .. . includ- 
ing names of all winners, plus correct puzzle solutions. All prizes will be paid 
promptly, in full, IN CASH! 


: PLUS 145 ADDITIONAL 
We CASH PRIZES 22%) 
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NATIONAL BOOK CLUB, INC., 


BOX 110 GLEN COVE, N. Y. 


Paste Your Answer-Coupon On Postcard or Mail in Envelope 


y Give Yourself A Chance To Win 
MAIL COUPON TODAY $5,000.00 PROMPTNESS AWARD | 
National Book Club, Inc. 441 
Box 110 Glen Cove, N. Y. 


My Answer to Puzzle No. 1 is: 


(rast Prinn)| [| [1 |] 


| want full particulars about the National Book Club’s $100,000.00 ‘‘Gold 
Rush’’ Game. Please mail me FREE the Official Entry Forms, Rules and First 
Series of Puzzles. 
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PERIODIC PAIN 


Midol acts three ways to bring 
relief from menstrual suffering. 
It relieves cramps, eases head- 
ache and it chases the “‘blues’”’. 
Sally now takes Midol at the 
first sign of menstrual distress. 


“WHAT WOMEN WANT TO KNOW”’ 
a 24-page book explaining menstruation 
is yours, FREE. Write Dep't B-118, Box 280, 
New York 18, N. Y. (Sent in plain wrapper). 
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TV RADIO MIRROR 
goes to the movies 


Me and the Colonel 
COLUMBIA 

Everybody’s favorite clown Danny Kaye is 
teamed here with Curt Jurgens, Nicole 
Maurey and an excellent supporting cast 
in a filmed version of the play called 
“Jacobowsky and the Colonel,” originally 
written by Franz Werfel and subsequently 
adapted for American theater by S. N. 
Behrman. Action occurs in 1940, as the 
Nazi panzer units were sweeping toward 
Paris, and sweeping before them many 
a desperate individual to whom capture 
could mean danger or death. Danny Kaye 


excels as Jacobowsky, a mild philosophical 


Jew, who has learned the trick of survival 
by any resourceful means. Inadvertently, 
he turns out as the protector of the pom- 
pous Colonel Prokoszny (Jurgens) and 
his love Suzanne (Nicole Maurey). 


with Chana 


Eden and Christopher Plummer involved. 


Love, Everglades-style, 


The Badlanders 
M-G-M; CINEMASCOPE: METROCOLOR 

Daring plot—to mine a rich gold deposit 
still existing in an abandoned shaft of the 
Lisbon mine and make off with the loot— 
runs into trouble. The plotters: Alan Ladd, 
a minerologist and adventure-seeker, Ernest 
Borgnine, who once owned the land on 
which mine has been developed—but was 
foully done out of it. These two toughies 
meet inauspiciously while serving time in 
Yuma Territorial Prison, team up after 
release to make a boodle out of robbery of 
the gold and sale of the metal to Kent 
Smith (the present mine owner). Smith 
plays Cyril Lounsberry, whose morals are 
also nothing to brag about—he decides to 
stage a fast doublecross and blow the 
territory with the illegal gold and his 
favorite girlfriend (Claire Kelly), leaving 
his wife behind. Katy Jurado, a Mexican 
girl loved by Borgnine, is also involved in 
the robbery plans. Many a snappy gun and 
fist fight ensue. 


Kaye (Jacobowsky) uses wiles on German 
major to lie his way out of an arrest. 


Wind Across the Everglades 
WARNERS; TECHNICOLOR 

Against a backdrop of handsome nature- 
in-the-rough (the swamplands of Florida) , 
a brutal struggle of man against man is 
played out. Set in the days around the 
turn of the century, action concerns the 
efforts of the Audubon Society to put to a 
stop the illegal and senseless slaughter 


of egrets and other plumed birds of the | 


Everglades. The handsome feathers were 
then in vogue as trimming for women’s 
hats, but wholesale killing of the birds 
was fast making them extinct. On the side 
of law and order is young Christopher 
Plummer, who is hired by the Audubon 
Society in Miami for the express purpose 
of stopping the activities of a gang of ruf- 
fians who operate in the depths of the 


Glades, and find no difficulty in marketing | 
their catch of dead birds to unscrupulous | 


men of Miami for high profit. The Swamp 
Angels, as they’re known, live under the 
tyranny of a red-bearded giant called 


Cottonmouth (Burl Ives). The nickname | 
results from a charming habit he has of | 


fondling a pet snake, a deadly cotton- 
mouth, and if he sees fit, using the snake 


as an easy way to kill any human enemy. | 


It's Borgnine to the rescue for Katy 
Jurado in mining story of Badlands. 


WHAT DO DOCTORS DO 


to relieve 


TENSE 


NERVOUS 
HEADACHES ? 


3 out of 4 recommend the ingredients 
of ANACIN® for headache pain. 


| BETTER THAN ASPIRIN... 


EVEN WITH BUFFERING ADDED 


When pain 


[ Doctors know aspirin has 
strikes... only one pain reliever... 
Add buffering and you 


still have only one 


bt Sts 
ANACIN relieves pain, 
calms nerves, fights depression. 


Anacin gives you more complete relief than 
aspirin, even with buffering added. Here’s why. 
Anacin is like a doctor’s prescription. That is, 
Anacin contains not just one but a combina- 
tion of medically proven ingredients. Anacin 
(1) promptly relieves pain of headache, neu- 
ritis, neuralgia. (2) Calms jittery nerves — 
leaves you relaxed. (3) Fights depression. 
And Anacin Tablets are safe, do not upset 
your stomach. Buy Anacin today! 
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NEW ON THE BAST COAST ff 


By PETER ABBOTT 


One for the mourning: Hair on lip of Jackie Gleason 
—cultivated for TV drama—will be gone in the fall. 


Cream of Hallmark harvest, says producer Mildred 
Alberg, is Julie Harris, slated for “Johnny Belinda.” 
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Worthy dark horse, Guest Of Honor, may be in network 
running. Here, host Ed Herlihy and G. of H., Benny Goodman. 


Bird Shot: Busy beavers on Madison Avenue hopeful 
for a mid-season announcement that they have Brigitte 
Bardot sewed up for a spec. (Sewed up in what?) ... 
Art Carney flies to Hollywood to guest with Dinah on 
October 5th... . Pat Boone returned to a new and larger 
home in New Jersey. English Tudor-style house with six 
bedrooms and five baths. Lotsa fun Saturday nights. ... 
Have Horse, Will Travel: Godfrey in Albuquerque first 
week of October with horse show. Goes to Toronto and 
Chicago in November... . Actress Jean McBride (Love 
Of Life) made it very legal marrying Judge Saul Streit 
of NY Supreme Court. Jean, who had lived in a hotel, 
says, “Now I have a kitchen and don’t have to eat out 
all of the time. That makes me happier but I don’t know 
that it makes my husband any happier. I’m not much of 
a cook.” . . . Omnibus, returning October 6th, quietly 
pulled off a scoop. Gene Kelly will star once during sea- 
son with interpretations of male dance. . .. Any gal 
who'd like to try splish-splashing Bobby Darin’s heart 
will find the coast clear. Claims he’s never been within 
a mile of the “right girl.” ... Mary Healy, the better half 
of Peter Lind Hayes, likes to recall the afternoon her 
spouse ran out of gas while racing his boat to Block 
Island. The Coast Guard responded and asked, “What 
do you need—gas or gags?” Dourly, Peter said, “At the 
moment, both.” 


Watch That Lip: The return of Gleason is the big news 
for October. Many think Jackie is the great American 
comedian. John O’Hara termed him a genius and added, 
“Gleason has created the kind of characters Charles 
Dickens would have created if he were writing for TV 
today.” On October 3, Jackie returns clean-shaven to 
CBS-TV with his new, weekly comedy series. On Oc- 
tober 9, he stars in Playhouse 90’s “Time of Your Life” 
with a hairbrush on his upper lip. And the mustache 
is real, cultivated in August and harvested in September 
on tape. Jackie returns to TV a suburbanite or rather, a 
country gentleman. He has given up his mansion-like 


Youngest of ten, Florence Henderson—''Meg," in ‘Little 
Women''—now finds she has younger sister, Zina Bethune. 


penthouse in Manhattan for a mansion-type house in 
Peekskill replete with a private lake for a swimming 
pool. Jackie always thinks big. Always does big. He has 
just completed production of a record album of “Tale of 
Two Cities.” Playing time is a mere 22 hours. Last sum- 
mer, he took up golf but in the grand manner. Like 
Eisenhower, he rode the course in a golf cart. “The caddy 
did everything but hit the ball.” He played 54 holes a 
day and was in the low 80’s by mid-summer, whacked 
out a 79 by August. In a season when cowboys will ride 
rampant on TV screens, Jackie seriously discussed his 
plans for a comedy comeback. With a flexible format, he 
will draw on many of his loved characters—the Loud- 
mouth, the Poor Soul, Reggie Van Gleason, Rudy, Joe 
the Bartender and a few surprises. As his regular assist- 
ant there will be comedian Buddy Hackett. The door 
will be open to Carney and Audrey Meadows. June 
Taylor will be called on when dancers are used. As al- 
ways, Jackie’s battle with his bulge is news. Weighing 
230 in July, he promised he would be down to 200 by 
show date, but as Carney has said, “Jackie ain’t ever 
going to be skinny.” So we may expect Jackie to return 
bigger and better than ever. 


Teaballs for Eyeballs: Dick Clark’s bright antics on 
Pantomime Quiz got him eight movie offers. . . . Delight- 
ful memory of past summer: Mrs. Bob Crosby arriving 
in N.Y.C. for hubby’s birthday. She got off plane, her- 
self gift-wrapped, with a ribbon tied over shoulder in- 
scribed “Happy Birthday.” . . . The William Hammer- 
stein now producing Godfrey shows is THE Oscar Ham- 
merstein’s son. . . . Paar’s Genevieve’s real name is 
Ginette Auger. ... Susan Douglas (Road Of Life) had 
her third child—a third boy—but as usual, and unfor- 
tunately, her husband, Jan Rubes, concert baritone, 
was on the “road” working. . And this is the 
month Rosemary Clooney is expecting the stork.... 
Ed Sullivan is negotiating for a Van Cliburn 
appearance. Danny Thomas wings in to guest with 


Impudent, imaginative, wild—that's Stan Freberg 'n' 
humors. So who'll fill the shoes of the greats? 


Ed on October 5. Sullivan, himself, makes -like 
a prof and lectures at the University of Georgia on 
October 30. ... ABC-TV’s new quiz, Zig-Zag, comes up 
with the craziest type “isolation booths.” Contestants 
will be moved about in chariots. .. . Betty Johnson and 
her manager-husband Charles Grean currently spend- 
ing first anniversary abroad. Says Charles, “We took our 
honeymoon in Europe last fall and had so much fun we 
decided on a second honeymoon.” ... P.S. from Link- 
letter: “A five-year-old gave me the following definition 
of a bachelor: ‘That’s what my daddy wants to be.’ ” 


Artistry in TV. Mildred Alberg, exec producer of the 
Hallmark Hall Of Fame, says, “When we're laying plans 
for a new season, we always ask ourselves, ‘Now what 
can we use Julie Harris in?’” This season’s answer 
will be Hallmark’s production of “Johnny Belinda,” 
scheduled for October 13, NBC-TV. Millie goes on, “Of 
the whole group of young actresses, we think she is it, 
the best. But you can’t describe Julie except in cliché 
terms. She is sweet, simple and completely devoted to 
her work. Knows all of her lines at the first rehearsal. 
Of course, this is no trick in ‘Belinda,’ for she plays a 
mute, but it may be tough on her husband—Julie plays 
her part 24 hours a day, and this likely means no con- 
versation at home. I don’t see how she’s coping with 
the telephone.” Mildred comments on Julie’s integrity. 
“After our production of ‘Little Moon of Alban’ last year, 
Julie got great reviews from all the critics but one. 
I had phoned her to read the AP and UP comments 
which were fine, but she was still unhappy about 
that one critic. I said, “But all the others liked you.’ 
She said, ‘But you never know. That unfriendly 
critic may have been the one who was right.” 
Mildred Alberg likes to be right, too, and has no little 
prestige in TV circles. Since 1951, Hallmark has 
produced only the best in teleplays, including Shake- 
speare and Shaw. “Our aim,” she says, “is to take good 
things and make them popular (Continued on page 11) 


For What's New On The West Coast. See Page 6 


WHAT'S NEW 
ON THE WEST COAST 


Millie 


1 Who's cooking now? Recent vacation found distaff of Desilu doing all her 
t own, but man of family is chief cook and bottle washer for CBS, Monday nights. 


For Whats New On The East Coast. See Page 4 


This Chevalier rides for duel of wits 
—and accents—on Desilu preem. 


By BUD GOODE 


Hollywood pulls a Delilah: Tommy 
Sands, Pat Boone, Gary Crosby and 
Jim Garner have all had their 
tresses cut for motion pictures. But 
Dwayne Hickman from the Bob 
Cummings Show let his grow into a 
ducktail for his role in “Rally Round 
the Flag.” Says Gary, in his “Mardi 
Gras” military-school manner, 
“There’s always some guy who 
doesn’t get the word.” . . . Tommy, 
meanwhile, is waiting to see how 
the fan mail goes before he lets his 
hair grow in again. If there are 
enough Delilahs around, he'll keep 
it short. Tommy is on his way to the 
Arkansas Livestock Exposition for 
the first week of October; does the 
Garry Moore Show October 15; and 
makes a personal appearance on Oc- 
tober 26th at the Huntsville, Texas, 
Prison Rodeo—paid for by a bunch 
of soft-hearted Texas millionaires, 
no doubt. Thats’ what is known as a 
captive audience... . 

Speaking of mothers, Nanette Fa- 
bray is one of our newest, and she’s 
working on a theory to teach her 
baby how to swim—before he learns 
to walk. Seems the psychologists 
have found that a baby is more ready 
for swimming at six months than it is 
for walking. Waiting only makes the 
fear of water a greater hazard. But, 
Dad, don’t just throw the baby into 
the first handy pool—you have to 
have competent teachers for the 
swimming to be learned at. all. The 
whole affair, I imagine, is sure to 
give the term “wet nurse” a new 
meaning. ... 

This is turning into a very wet 
column—Desi Sr. and Desi Jr. have 


Sons of Erin (O'Brien) stayed put 
while Mom wore green...in Spain. 


just returned from Delmar where 
they spent their vacation fishing and 
swimming in the surf while Lucy 
Sr. and Lucy Jr. spent their days 
playing house. Lucy went through 
the vacation without household help, 
did all her own cooking, half the 
time fighting Desi for the pots and 
pans. He insisted on chefing the rock 
bass and perch he and Desi Jr. pulled 
out of their front yard. Meanwhile, 
it looks like bank night for Desi. 
He’s turned into CBS-TV’s chief 
cook and bottle-washer on Monday 
night—Desilu Studios supplies their 
full schedule beginning with the 
Westinghouse Desilu Theater and 
running thru Rory Calhoun’s “The 
Texan,’ the Ann Sothern show, and 
the Danny Thomas show. That’s 
more weekly film footage than any 
major motion picture studio is turn- 
ing out. Chef Arnaz is cooking on the 
front burners. . . 

More fish stories: Keith Larsen 
and Don Burnett of NBC-TV’s new 
Northwest Passage series both live 
on the ocean front, spend their free 
hours surf fishing, too. Don and 
Keith (bachelors) have taken to in- 
viting their dates down to the ocean 
for barbecued fish dinners. Must be 
great cooks and fishermen as they 
both have half-a-dozen lovelies on 
the line all the time... . 

Through thick ’n’ thin: On return- 
ing to TV this season, Eddie Fisher 
named Bernie Rich the Associate 
Producer on his show—they were 
boyhood pals in Philly. Eddie’s found 
that TV is a young man’s game: His 


_ producer is 3l-year-young George 


_ Englund; assoc. producer Rich is 28; 


a 


Weekdays, he looks for Northwest Passage, on NBC-TV. Come Sunday, Keith 
Larsen and Kitty beachcomb, turn over Arctic exploits to crew of Nautilus. 


Eddie is 29; his musical director, 
Buddy Bregman, 27; and his pianist- 
accompanist, Ed Samuels, 24... . 
Fisher’s pal, Uncle Miltie Berle, re- 
turns next week, too. Did you know 
that Berle has had more time in 
show biz than Fisher’s entire crew? 
—Uncle Miltie celebrated his forty- 
fifth year in the entertainment world 
in August—in 1913 he did his first 
bit, as a five-year-old on Marie 
Dressler’s lap. From there, he be- 
came a top banana, and in 45 years 
that’s a lot of bananas. ... And did 
you know that Kent Taylor, star of 
ABC-TV’s Roughriders, started his 
career as a crooner? And that rugged 
Charles Bronson, from ABC-TV’s 
Man With A Camera, was once a 
Pennsylvania coal miner? ... 
Ronnie and George Burns with 
the bulk of their old cast, sans 
Gracie, return to the air on NBC- 
TV October 21. Ronnie Burns’ new 
22-foot cabin cruiser broke loose 
from its moorings, was picked up by 
the Coast Guard, who feared Ronnie 
had fallen overboard. Ronnie, back 
at work on the soundstage of his 
father’s McCadden Productions, was 
surprised to learn the Coast Guard 
was looking for him on the bottom 
of the ocean. Unable to explain to 
them why his cruiser was adrift in 
the middle of the Catalina Channel, 
Ronnie had to admit he was com- 
pletely at sea on the matter. Oops. ... 
A few days after the Welk Annual 
Picnic, which is shown on pages 8 
and 9 in this issue, Alice Lon held 
her fan-club picnic at Southgate 
Park. Alice had a Western theme 
with horses (Continued on page 77) 


Man with camera, Charles Bronson, 
was once man with shovel, and a will. 


| 


Picnic fare for five thousand, with Lawrence Welk and daughter Donna manning 
the serving table. Outing was held in Ladera Park, Los Angeles, with food, 
games and dancing to guarantee a genuine four-star time for young and old. 


And the band played on! Welk, himself, gets a chance to dance to his own band 
only intermittently on their regular shows. On this afternoon, the boys were 
mainly on their own, while Welk danced it up with lady fans of all ages. 


T 

vy Lawrence Welk’s Dodge Dancing Party, ABC-TV, Sat., 9 to 10 P.M. EDT, is sponsored by 

r Dodge Dealers of America. The Plymouth Show, Starring Lawrence Welk, ABC-TV, Wed., 
7:30 to 8:30 P.M. EDT, by Plymouth Dealers of America. The “Champagne Music Makers” 
are also heard on ABC Radio, including The Lawrence Welk Army Show; see local papers. 
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Each year the Welk 
Champagne Music Makers 
throw a rip-roaring picnic 
open to all comers. 
Any number can play, and 


they all did, for 


a glorious good time 


Lennon's Grandma Denning was visit- 
ing them, came along to help "'Sis'' care 
for young Mimi. Kathy helped out, too. 


Alice Lon, Champagne Lady, socializes 
with the play-pen set: young fan, whose 
mother looks on proudly, Mimi Lennon. 
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"Spin-a-hoop, new gadget marketed by Art Linkletter, proved real laugh item. Littlest contestant was hit of afternoon. 
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Heave ho! Tug of war pitted Lennon Sist i, [Ps, Ueno Picnic throng included about fifty offspring of Welk band 
Welk singers against instrumentalists. After hot fight members. Some jokester suggested tug of war with midget 
the singers, with Janet as lead and mascot, won the war. athletes vs. Lawrence. P. S. They pulled him off his feet! 


t 
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1Both adults and the youngsters ran off a number of sack Fast jitterbug number by Janet Lennon and Lawrence, Jr., ¥ 

races. Here's the girls’ race doing a fast hop toward wins applause. At right Alice Lon and Bud Goode (Coast ‘ | 
the finish line, a new version of the "sack look.” Editor, TV RApio Mirror, and confessed ex-jitterbug). 


j He’s the most to the teens, but Harry Zimmerman 


of KSTP-TV admits he’s partial to fives 


With Harry Zimmerman calling the tunes, the teens dance in the studio. 
At home, the post-teens watch, and trip some light, fantastic steps, too. 


Harry and his family have dancing parties of their own at home. Here, 
he and Jo Ellen demonstrate for Leslie, Nancy, Heidi, Derek, wife Betty. 


Le | : 
Ahoy! The cap'n of the dance 
party is a ''Vice-Commodore.” 


S fee dancing parties are the rage 
on TV now. In the studios, the teens 
dance. At home, however, the post- 
teens aren’t sulking. They’re watching 
and sharing the fun. And, from time to 
time, they venture a few dance steps 
themselves. Surveys show that there’s a 
large adult audience for these teen dance 
parties, and a man like Harry Zimmer- 
man is a good reason why... . Harry’s 
the host of Hi-Five Time, seen weekdays 
at 5 P.M. over KSTP-TV in St. Paul. 
The high-school set is wild about Harry, 
who knows almost more than they do 
about the latest teen record tastes, fads, 
likes and dislikes. But this host’s relaxed 
manner and quick wit aren’t lost on the 
post-teenagers, either. ... Any way you 
look at it, there’s fun for everyone in 
watching Harry and the teenagers in the 
big studio “F.” And any way you add it 
up, you've got Harry’s number if you've 
got five. There’s the show, seen at 5 
o'clock on Channel 5. There’s the fact 
that, when the walls had been stretched 
and all the people possible had been 
jammed into a recent studio “open 
house,” there were five hundred of them 
—not four, if you please, or six. And, in 
stepladder order, there are five little 
Zimmermans: Jo Ellen, 12; Nancy, 9; 
Leslie, 4; Heidi, 3; and Derek, 2... . 
Harry first broke into broadcasting while 
stationed with the Air Force in New 
Mexico. From there, he traveled over- 
seas as emcee of two entertainment 
units, both of which were headed by 
Peter Lind Hayes. Back in the States, 
things moved fast for Harry, who gained 
radio experience apace before he even- 


‘tually returned to Minneapolis. He 


joined KSTP in 1956. . . . Harry emcees 
various record hops and, as Vice-Com- 
modore in Charge of Sports and Lakes 
for the 1958 Minneapolis Aquatennial, he 
was charged with organizing more than 
twenty-two Aquatennial events. Add at 
least five other civic organizations and 
that leaves only the wee hours for 
Harry’s golfing. .. . The hours not ac- 
counted for, Harry spends with his wife 
Betty and their youngsters. When he’s 
on the air, the Zimmermans line up in 
front of the TV set, with even the two 
littlest ones trotting around to “Dad- 
dy’s top tunes.” As we explained, with 
a man like Harry Zimmerman, teen 


rather than just look around for some- 
thing already popular.” She is a warm, 


enthusiastic woman, married to actor 


Somer Alberg. “We have no children,” 
she says, “and, if you detect a note of 
regret, you are right.” Asked if quality 

productions meant a limited audience, 
she said, “Not true. We don’t get a fifty - 
- million ‘audience, but to us it is more 
i important to give thirty-million people 

an experience that lasts for months. 
We're proud of our audience. They 
-even write to us on Hallmark 
_ cards.” 


Cool Diggin’ s: James Mason preparing 
TV series, The Third Man, which will 
be filmed in U.S. and Europe. 5 Sid 

Caesar had them hysterical in England. 

His first American show will be October 

26 when he subs for Dinah. It was 
a late summer wedding for Alistair 
Duncan of Our Gal Sunday’s cast. As 

Lord Henry he is married to Sunday, 
_ but his real-life choice was an English- 
-woman, Dinah Sharpe, a nurse. Pro- 
ducer Art Hanson was best man. 
Arthur Murray will try for the impos- 
sible—attempt to get Jerry Lewis and 
Dean Martin to appear the same night 

on his program. . . . 21-year-old George 
Hamilton IV, who moved into Jimmy 
Dean’s Saturday spot, is a three-month- 
old bridegroom. Married a hometown 
(Winston-Salem) gal, Tinky Peyton. 
Incidentally, the “IV” is no gag and his 
first male progeny becomes “V.” 
Johnny Carson had them roaring at an 
ABC Affiliates meeting. He joked, 

“When I wasn’t doing so well on an- 

: other network, they told me I had a 

‘minus two’ rating. I challenged this. 
‘How could it be minus. They explained 
‘they had located only two People 
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watching and neither liked me.’ 
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With a kitchen and a judge in the 
family, Jean McBride loves her life. 
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(Continued from page 5) 


Great Month for Ears: Two new Decca 
releases are pure joy for fans of Louis 
and Ella. The first, “Louis and the Good 
Book,” is a collection of spirituals with 
arrangements and direction by one of 
jazzdom’s finest, Sy Oliver. Just great. 
Then there’s Decca’s double-decker, 
“The Best of Ella Fitzgerald,’ a bio- 
graphical deal, running from “A-Tisket 
A-Tasket” (1938) to “The Tender Trap” 
(1955). In between are fine blues and 
memorable pops. . . . Radio covering 
three generations accounts for several 
other pressings. From the golden days 
of radio comes “The Immortal Al Jol- 
son” (Decca). Fourteen loved songs 
recorded on the Kraft Music Hall. Next 
along the line are “The Marvelous 
Glenn Miller Medleys” (Victor) trans- 
scribed from radio broadcasts before 
and during World War II. As always, 
this is melody at its tasteful best. In 
an altogether different mood is Capitol’s 
exciting two-record album titled, “The 
Best of the Stan Freberg Shows,” con- 
taining two hours of the newest and 
best in radio laughs. Stan’s humor is 
impudent, imaginative, even wild, and 
Freberg is the one you think of when 
people ask who is going to replace the 
Jack Bennys and George Burnses one 
day. ... For jazz ears who don’t like 
their chords stretched too far, there are 
three discs that are gold. Each features 
artists who have been seen in jazz specs 
of the past year and will be back in the 
new season. Capitol issues an exciting 
blend of brass with the George Shear- 
ing Quintet. Titled, “Burnished Brass,” 
tunes range from “Memories of You” to 
“Cuckoo in the Clock.” Then there is 
the Jonah Jones Quartet, one of the 
deejays’ favorite instrumental groups, 
with a set of twelve titled, “Jumpin’ 
With Jonah” (Capitol). This is for 
listening or dancing. Jonah jumps with 
verve but a polite, muted thrust. In 
conclusion, note Decca’s “Carmen for 
Cool Ones,” starring the enormously 
talented Carmen McRae in vocals 
backed by the imaginative persuasive- 
ness of Fred Katz and a half-dozen 
other really fine West Coast jazz 
musicians. 


Fill “Er Up: Scientists at Esso Re- 
search Center in New Jersey report 
that a driver who tunes in rock ’n’ roll 
music consumes more gas than the guy 
who digs Lombardo. Seems that rhyth- 
mic music causes motorists to uncon- 
sciously jiggle the accelerator pedal in 
time to the music and waste fuel. . . 
Australian golfer Peter Thompson—a 
Rock Hudson type—gets exposure on 
ABC-TY’s All Star Golf, Saturday, 
October 11. Hollywood has an eye on 
him and he may wind up riding a mare 
and shooting birdies with a bang-bang. 
. Betsy Palmer spending spare time 
in Englewood, New Jersey, reconstruct- 
ing an old house. No architects. No 
decorators. She and pediatrician hus- 
band on do-it-yourself kick. . . . Life 
is stranger than fiction: On TV’s 


WHAT’S NEW ON THE EAST COAST 


Brighter Day, Aunt Emily is presently 
falling in love with Adolph McClure. 
McClure is played by Frank Thomas; 
Emily, by Mona Bruns, who in private 
life is Mrs. Frank Thomas. Mr. and Mrs. 
Thomas, though in the puppy stage of 
love electronically, have actually been 
married 37 years. . . . We understand 
you can get Bob Hope to play your local 
auditorium for a whole week at a mere 
$75,000. ... A WRCA deejay show that 
has caught fire and deserves network 
exposure is Guest Of Honor. It’s a two- 
hour, five-day program with the same 
guest (Goodman, Fisher, Four Lads) 
sitting-in the whole week. The guest 
reminisces and picks his favorite rec- 
ords. Ed Herlihy is emcee. Larry Green 
produces. ... A Pat Buttram quip, 
“There’s one way every man likes to 
see a woman dress—quickly.” 


Little Women, Big News: When the 
musical version of “Little Women”—the 
Louisa May Alcott classic—lights up 
the screen October 16 via CBS-TV, 
singer-actress Florence Henderson will 
play Meg who, within the hour, will 
marry John Brooks, played by Bill 
Hayes. Says Florence, “Bill and I have 
worked together so often that ‘marry- 
ing’ him comes easy. In a recent U.S. 
Steel Hour, I was his sweetheart. We 
have been doing the Oldsmobile com- 
mercials for a year. We have a night- 
club act. Now, people who work to- 
gether in show business aren’t neces- 
sarily good friends, but Bill and I are. 
He’s a wonderful guy, a substantial 
citizen. I guess any man with five chil- 
dren has to be.” Florence herself was 
the tenth of ten children and recalls 
her father was the greatest. “He didn’t 
get married until he was over forty and 
then lived to eighty-seven. With his 
blessing I came to New York right out 
of high school to get into show busi- 
ness.” Florence is a five-four blonde 
with a 22-inch waistline and a sub- 
merged Dixie accent. “I was born in 
Indiana and raised in Kentucky. I 
worked three hours a day for a year to 
lose my Southern accent, and then 
was hired for the chorus of ‘Wish You 
Were Here.’” She followed that with 
two years in the national company 
of “Oklahoma!”—playing the part of 
Laurie—and then snagged the title role 
in the musical “Fanny.” Last summer, 
she was one of the singing stars in the 
short-lived Sing Along. She is a fre- 
quent performer on the Jack Paar 
Show. In private life, Florence is mar- 
ried to.Ira Bernstein, a producer. They 
have a little girl Barbara, almost two. 
Barbara’s favorite entertainment is the 
Dick Clark program. Florence herself 
favors show tunes. Twenty-four, she 
will play a seventeen-year-old Meg in 
“Tittle Women.” She says, “I always 
loved the book. I guess all women do, 
but it’s been years since I’ve read it.” 
Other members of the cast will be 
Rise Stevens, Jeannie Carson, Margaret 
O’Brien and Zina Bethune. 
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THE RECORD 


Wizard was in the "wings" 


VA ez the secret of success in show 
business? Usually, the climb up 
the ladder to stardom is a long, hard 
one. However, you can ride an express 
elevator if you'll follow these simple 
instructions: First, arrange it so that 
Bing Crosby “recommends you to the 
world.” Second, be sure your first rec- 
ord album is a best-seller. Third, get 
a starring role in a new Rodgers and 
Hammerstein musical on Broadway. 
Impossible? Maybe... but that’s the 
way Pat Suzuki did it. 
Pat: Now, Torey, that’s not fair! I’ve 
just been exceptionally lucky. 
Torey: Well, I guess that recipe for 
success would be a little hard for every- 
one to follow. But everyone isn’t 
blessed with your talent, either. How 
did Bing Crosby happen into your life? 
Pat: He was up in Seattle, Washing- 
ton, last year, and he happened to come 
into Norm Bobrow’s Colony Club where 
I was singing. 
Torey: Norm is now your manager and 
coach? 
Pat: That’s right. Well, after Bing 
Crosby had come back to the club about 
five times and had been quoted saying 
some very nice things about my work, 
the album was about to be released. 
We asked him if we could use just one 


PLAYERS 


as Pat ("Dorothy"), Leo De Lyon, Lou 
Wills, Dean Dittmann rehearsed K.C.'s Starlight Theater production. 


Bing was the boosting-rocket, says Torey, that's 
landing many-faceted Pat Suzuki on Broadway. 


This month's deejay columnist, 
Torey Southwick of KMBC in Kansas City, 


beats a few advance flower-drums 


for “Miss Ponytail,” Pat Suzuki 


SEND US A SIGNAL! 


By TOREY SOUTHWICK 


little quote, and he said he’d like to 
write the liner notes for the album. 
Torey: And that’s where he wrote, “It’s 
a pleasure to recommend Pat Suzuki to 
the world.” 
Pat: It was a wonderful recommenda- 
tion. He’s a charming, generous man. 
Torey: Pat, your style is so versatile. 
How would you classify your voice? 
Pat: A cross between Shirley Temple 
and Lawrence Tibbett, I guess. 
Torey: I'd say that makes you unique! 
As Bing says on the album, you can 
sing anything from jazz to light opera. 
How do you do it? 
Pat: I got that training from my three 
years at the Colony Club. In the show, 
we'd do little vignettes. All the fellows 
in the band and I would take about 
eight tunes from a Broadway show, 
dress them up with costumes and all, 
and put on our own little version of 
the show. 
Torey: Well, Kansas City was sure 
happy that you made your starring 
debut in a big musical at our Starlight 
Theater this summer. You did a great 
job as Dorothy in “The Wizard of Oz” 
. all four-feet-eleven of you! And, 
speaking of musicals, you'll be opening 
soon in the new Rodgers and Hammer- 
stein musical on Broadway. 


Pat: Yes. “The Flower Drum Song.” 
Torey: What an exciting break . . . to 
star in a new show written by the team 
that turned out “Carousel,” “Oklaho- 
ma!,” “South Pacific,” etc. How did it 


~come about? 


Pat: Well, earlier this year, I was in 
New York for the first time, plugging ~ 
my album and appearing on Jack Paar’s | 
TV show. They asked me to audition 
for the part on a day when I was ex- 
hausted from all the activity. Isounded | 
awful, just dreadful! We went through | 
with it, though, and had a riot of a | 
time. I think it was my bizarre sense | 
of humor that saved the day. | 
Torey: Were you signed before you 
left town? 

Pat: No. I talked it over with Norm 
and we decided I wasn’t quite ready | 
yet... maybe in a couple of years. But 
a week later, after I'd gone back home, 
they doubled their original offer, and 
my poor agents were screaming. So... | 
Torey: So... Bing Crosby said that | 
the summer of 757 was the time Pat | 
Suzuki “happened” to him, the sum- 
mer of ’58 was when she happened | 
to Kansas City, and now she’s about | 
to happen to Broadway. Best of luck to | 
“Miss Ponytail.” It couldn’t happen to 
a nicer gal. 


ROCKET TO A MOONBEAM 


There are cowboys 
and sea cap’ns... 
now space travelers 


get in orbit as 


WNBQ’s baby-sitters 


Here's Commander 5 showing routes taken 
by spaceship during its travels on WNBQ. 


: EE“ WANT TO FLY through the stratosphere in a zoom- 
ing space ship, ride a rocket to a moonbeam, do some- 
thing simple like gathering stars from the Milky Way 
... or just be a kid again? You don’t have to wait for the 
year 2000 or even step outside your front door. Just 
‘climb aboard the 1.S.S.-5 and take a lesson from Com- 
‘mander 5, that masked man of mystery seen over Chi- 
cago’s WNBQ every Monday through Friday from 12 
‘to 12:30 P.M. He'll teach you all there is to know about 
‘being an interplanetary space traveler, and introduce 
‘you to a control room equipped with a maze of electronic 
gadgets such as a “cosmopanascope,” “psychometer” and 
‘an “ethos energizer.” .. . Chicago’s only TV show based 
‘on the mysteries of outer space, Commander 5 has been 
‘a popular kiddie show since its debut. The Commander, 
‘whose real identity has been kept a secret since the 
‘show began, provides the youngsters with knowledge 
‘about the unlimited horizons of outer space, but they 
‘all come down to earth to view the show’s cartoons and 
‘travel films. .. . Spaceman 3rd Class Stubby, a rotund 
‘comic and sidekick of Commander 5, manages to fly 
‘into all kinds of trouble—both space-wise and other- 
; 


fe 


Chicago youngsters visit the Commander and sidekick Stubby, who 
entertain with space talk, gadget demonstrations, and magic tricks. 


wise—but he manages to zoom right out again by doing 
the right thing in tight spots. Bobby Gibbons, a young 
actor who has been playing in children’s shows around 
Chicago for the past few years, plays the spaceman 
part. ... Always around to keep Stubby harassed and 
the TV audience laughing is a puppet-like character 
seen as a captive Martian with the improbable name of 
“Ambassador Max.” . . . The show is telecast in color, 
as well as in black-and-white, and many delightfully 
bizarre camera effects are achieved—like the shrinking 
of 300-pound Stubby and placing him inside a bottle, 
right before the astonished viewers’ eyes. .. . Evidence 
that this space-age program is really going over with 
Chicago’s youngsters was clearly indicated when, with- 
in a week, more than 20,000 applied for membership 
cards in the LS.S. (Interplanetary Space Ship) Patrol. 
The cards are complete with space-language alphabet 
and codes which enable the kids to decipher secret 
messages given by the Commander each day .. . Maybe 
we're not in the space age yet, but Commander 5 is 
making sure that everyone will be prepared for it, when- 
ever it does get around to arriving here! 
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This Knight views modern weapons against disease, as 
head of cytology lab and assistant provide commentary. 


Tight schedule prevented Ralph Bunche from questing 
in person, but Phyllis wrapped up fine talk on tape. 


OUR HOME IS what you make it, says Phyllis Knight, 

Women’s Director for Louisville’s Station WHAS, 
TV and Radio. You can hide it away in the valley of 
your own concerns, self-contained, cloistered. Or, you 
ean build high, nurture those lines of communication 
with the world, and keep the drapes drawn back on 
the picture window. “Home shows,” says Phyllis, whose 
Your Home program is heard weekday mornings at 9, 
“sre more than home economics. I think of women’s 
formats as a method of bringing the world into the 
home.” While not ignoring food, and grooming, and 
home-making problems and techniques—all of which 
are part and parcel of her show—Phyllis’s avowed aim 
is to be “eyes and ears” for women who have no other 
access to important speakers and vital information. 
“Our women listeners,” says she, “have a big stake in 
our world, and they want to know what’s going on.” .. 
The Knight- time TV show is seen weekdays at 6 P.M. 
Basically an interview format, Small Talk’s guest list 
belies the title. Billy Graham, for example: Phyllis found 
him a “wonderfully genuine, likeable person.” Ralph 
Bunche: “I was impressed,” says she, “with how deeply 


ENTREE: 


THE WORLD 


Home shows should be a well-balanced menu, 
says Phyllis Knight of WHAS, with 


the world of affairs for meat ’n’ potatoes 


The madder the hatter the better, says attractive Phyl. 
Her big headache—''that sack they forced on us. 


he is immersed in concern for the world’s ills, with no 
thought of personal gain.” Occasionally, a little- 
known person whose experience is unique or entertain- 
ing will appear with Phyllis—“like that nice man who'd 
been struck by lightning six times.” On the sunnier 
side, the hostess recalls the night Gene Autry and his 
horse, “Champion,” were the guests. It had been worked 
out that, at the end of the show, Phyllis would slap a 
vital spot on the Champ’s leg as a cue for him to how. 
“I missed the mark,” says she, “and he started into a 
waltz instead. It was the only time,” she claims, “that 
we've ever closed the show with title cards over a waltz- 
ing horse.” . Phyllis came to Louisville and WHAS 
three years ago, via radio work in Champaign, Mattoon, 
and Peoria, Illinois. Born in Tuscola, Illinois, she was 
shy as a child—until, encouraged by receiving first prize 
in a statewide poetry contest, she joined a public-speak- 
ing class. One year later, at thirteen, Phyllis marched 
into Champaign’s WDWS, auditioned for a job and got it. 
Mature for her age, she gave the station managers a jolt 
with the warning: “I'll be back . . . when I finish high 
school”... A little over a year ago, Phyllis married her 


Both tireless workers, when Phyllis and Sam Gifford 
take some time off, they look to tea... or a mystery. 


outstanding fan, her station’s Program Director, Sam 
Gifford. “Like everybody else,” says Phyl, “we bor- 
rowed to get our new house, and now work hard to keep 
it.” A tireless worker herself, she never misses a chance 
to advise high-schoolers to “learn the facts of life now, 
not later—bleached hair, too much makeup, bag dresses, 
and anti-study attitudes,” she insists, “don’t make for a 
rich life.” Though Phyllis’s own “bug” is for “wild ’n’ 
radical” hats, she confesses the demise of the chemise 
leaves her cold. . . . Outspoken and down-to-earth, 
Phyllis faces up to the rigors of a busy career with no 
mincing of words, or commitments. She claims her most 
gratifying work up to now has been helping get her 
listeners to submit to a quick and painless cervical- 
cancer test. “At home the other night,” she relates, “we 
received a call from a man who was a stranger to both 
of us. ‘I'd like you and Sam to join us for dinner,’ he 
said. ‘You don’t know me, but the things you said about 
cervical cancer saved my wife’s life.’ You know,” Phyllis 
concludes, “I enjoy selling soap, and food, and cleaning 
Services, but a life-saving idea . . . That’s the sort 
of success everybody can respond to.” 


BETWEEN US GIRLS 


From smorgasbord to Spain, 


Myrtle prepares film-lecture on Helping her TV ‘partner’ try out 
Spain with assist from husband Ray. a baking recipe is daughter Doris. Myrtle Labbitt has Jae 


to tell about over CKLW-TV 


OMBINE some gaily imparted hints on homemaking, a 
few recipes concocted right on camera, add a 

dash of color with some travel films, and what do you 
have? A program versatile as a Swedish smorgasbord. 
Myrt And Doris is seen on Detroit's CKLW-TV, 
Wednesday and Friday, from 12:30 to 1:00 P.M. Add some 
personality-plus, bubbling good spirits, and a zest for 
living and you have the show’s talented hostess, Myrtle 
Labbitt, who divides her on-the-air hours between TV 
and her radio show, Myrtle Labbitt Time—heard Monday 
through Friday on CKLW Radio, from 9:35 to 10 A.M. 
... Versatility is the word for this delightful lady who, 
aside from being women’s editor of CKLW, is widely 
known as a writer, lecturer, and world traveler. .. . 
Myrtle has lots of experience to draw on for her widely 
informative programs. She’s been with CKLW for 23 
years, was once household editor of the Detroit News, 
in between being a competent wife to husband Ray 
and mother of three daughters—Doris, Ginny and Joey. 
It looks as though the girls are continuing the Myrtle 
Labbitt tradition of raising daughters and appearing on 
TV. So far the three have presented Myrtle with seven 
granddaughters and one grandson, and one of her 
daughters is the second half of the Myrt And Doris show, 
which she also co-produces. . . . “We always have fun 
when Myrtle is our guest speaker,” say the people who 
attend Myrtle’s lectures. And it’s no wonder. She im- 
parts the same fun-loving spirit to her “live” audiences 
as she does on radio and TV. Especially popular is her 
really genuine Swedish dialect which she uses in many 
of her skits. .. . Selected as one of Detroit's ten out- 
standing business women in 1957, Myrtle also has the 
distinction of being the first radio woman in Detroit 
to be initiated into Theta Sigma Phi, women’s journalism ( 
fraternity. For her work in radio and public service, 
she was awarded a Hamline University Alumni 
Citation in 1954. All of which goes to show that the 
former Minnesota farm girl has lived up to the reputation 
she established in college. In her yearbook she was 
characterized as “personality personified; friendship } 
idealized.” Detroit hasn’t needed a reminder. \ 
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Time out for homemaking: Busy Myrtle enjoys preparing 
barbecue for hungry husband and smiling grandchildren. 


INFORMATION BOOTH 


Jack Douglas 


Versatility Replete 


I would like some information on Rose- 
mary Prinz, who plays Penny Hughes on 
the TV program As The World Turns. 

R. K., Colorado Springs, Colo. 


She worked as a typist, door-to-door 
saleswoman, and a hat-check girl. But, 
all the while, Rosemary Prinz was work- 
ing the hardest—at becoming an actress. 
And all that hard work has paid off for 
the petite Miss Prinz who is “Penny” on 
the daytime serial. . . . It began when she 
appeared at the Cragsmoor Summer Thea- 
ter in the ingenue leads of “Kiss and 
Tell” and “Dear Ruth.” Director Morton 
DaCosta was so impressed witr the tal- 
ented sixteen-year-old that, immediately 
after she was graduated from high school, 
he placed her on the road with “Kiss and 
Tell.” From there, she went to an impor- 
tant role in the national company of “Joan 
of Lorraine.” . . . Intermingled with her 
non-theatrical jobs, the 96-pound Rose- 
mary appeared on radio and in such TV 
shows as Studio One, Armstrong Circle 
Theater, and Playhouse Of Stars. . . . But 
1950 was the big year for Ros2mary. First. 
she won the Wildberg-Gilmore acting 
award. More important, she met her hus- 
band, Michael Thoma, while they were 
both appearing in the off-Broadway pro- 
duction of “Three Men on a Horse.” .. . 
The Thomas live in Forest Hills, Long 
Island, with their cocker spaniel called 
Grundoon, named after a Walt Kelly 
“Pogo” character. “Right now,” says Rose- 
tnary, “he’s a stay-at-home pooch. But, if 
times get tough, we'll train him for a 
career.” 


Cailing All Fans 


The following fan clubs invite new 
members. If you are interested, write to 
address given—not to TV Rapio Mirror. 

David Stollery Fan Club, Donald L. 
Young, 18 Centennial Place, Saxonville. 
Massachusetts. 

Tommy Sands Fan Club, Carolyn Mad- 


Rosemary Prinz 


den, Route One, Box 38, Walnut Grove, 
Mississippi. 

Fabian Fan Club, Carol Markey, 245 
Glendale A-11, Detroit 3, Michigan. 


Have Armchair—Will Travel 


Please give some information about 
Jack Douglas, the charming host of TV’s 
I Search For Adventure. 

L. P., Salt Lake City, Utah 


Whether traveling “for real”—as he 
did in the Merchant Marine .. . or travel- 
ing by armchair—as he does with his TV 
shows .. . Jack Douglas has always been 
a world adventurer. This darkly hand- 
some man in his middle 30’s began his 
travels before he was five. He went halt- 
way around the world from Iran—where 
his father was working—to Connecticut, 
where the family settled down. . . . He 
stayed put until the war years when he 
joined the Merchant Marine for some 
more globe-trotting. In 1946, he 
joined RKO studios as “advance exploita- 
tion” man, but, during a trip to Seattle, 
fell in love with the West and settled 
down there. It was then that he first be- 
gan producing radio shows like Pass The 
Buck, and later, in Los Angeles, sports 
programs like Call The Coach. ... All 
his experience eventually instilled in Jack 
a desire to introduce the modern-day TV 
viewer to the magic and thrill of armchair 
adventuring through true-to-life films. 
Hence, the beginning of the Douglas-pro- 
duced J Search For Adventure. “I was 
sure,” recalls Jack, “that I had a new 
concept for TV. The show is not just 
another travelogue.” It seems that, in 
1954. a traveler called “Singapore Joe” 
Fisher came into Douglas’s life. “He told 
me a tale,” says Jack, “and showed some 
film of his adventure. I got so all-fired 
interested that I decided there and then to 
present a series featuring adventurers and 
their films—and Bold Journey. was born.” 
... The success of these travel programs 
can be traced, at least in part, to the fact 
that people get pleasure out of seeing 


Domenico Modugno 


romantic faraway places, and_ they 
admire others who manage to. break the 
routine and do exciting things. By 


“others.” Jack means the non-profession- 
als who take motion-picture cameras 
along on their travels and photograph 
what they see. “Much of the program’s 
value comes from the fact that an ordi- 
nary person went out and did something 
unusual, on his own, and made a film 
record,” Jack thinks. . . . Douglas is mar- 
ried to a former high-school classmate. 
They have two sons, Ricky, 9, and J.D.. 
3%. 


One Fell Scoop 


Can you tell me something about the 
Italian singer who recently appeared on 
Ed Sullivan’s show singing “Nel Blu 
Dipinto Di Blu”? 

: S. J. G., Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Some of the greatest excitement and 
interest ever experienced in the record 
industry occurred recently. The person 
responsible—an Italian gypsy prince by 
the name of Domenico Modugno (pro- 
nounced Mo-doon-yo). The event—his re- 
cording of “Nel Blu Dipinto Di Blu,” 
Modugno-composed and waxed in his na- 
tive Italian. . .. Although he made one of 
his first appearances on U.S. TV recently, 
it was not Domenico’s first time out before 
an American audience. While on tour of 
North America in 1955, he played several 
successful weeks at the famed Blue Angel 
in New York City. .. . The dark. curly- 
haired Sicilian learned to play the guitar 
while his contemporaries were still at 
their toys. With his guitar, he eventually 
developed an almost ritual dance beat 
which. combined with a weird but pleas- 
ant singing style, soon made him popular 
throughout Italy and Europe. . . . Dome- 
nico actually got his start by going from 
town to town singing and playing the 
ballads he had put together from the 
fabulous tales of his people and _ their 
colorful history and legends. . . . Although 


his song (Continued on page 61) | 
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A leading medicated lotion was used on Mrs. Middleton’s 
left hand, her right hand was given Jergens care. See the dif- 
ference in this unretouched photo. Test was made while Mrs. 
Middleton soaked her hands in detergents 3 times a day for 


several days. The beautifying action of Jergens was proved by 
713 housewives in other hand-soaking tests. For complete sum- 
mary of these tests, doctors and dermatologists are invited 
to write to The Andrew Jergens Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


| 
q 
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Jergens beautifies hands as nothing else can 


...and the picture proves it! 


Jergens both protects your hands and pampers your 
skin. That’s why it beautifies as nothing else 

can. Jergens doesn’t coat skin with sticky film... 

it penetrates to protect. It stops even red, 

rough detergent hands...softens and smooths. 


| ergens is the true beauty lotion. Only 15< to *1 
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I MADE SWEET MUSIC IN MY NEW MAIDENFORM* BRA! 


| 
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“sweet music* 


The bra that was born to be worn 
with the new “Empire Look”! 


Sweetest bra this side of heaven...new Sweet | 
Music by Maidenform! Specially stitched 
cups with figure-shaping under-cups bring | 
out curves you never knew you had. Em- 
broidered bands outline the cups . . . an elas- 
tie band under the cups makes this bra fit | 


like a custom-made. You try it! 2.50 
‘ Price slightly higher in Canada 


x 
And ask fora Jnawdenform = 


girdle, too! 


COSTUME BY A LA CARTE 
SKREG. U.S. PAT. OFF. © 1958 MAIDEN FORMIBRASSIERE CO,, INC. NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 


Look for this package 


A CANDID AND CONTROVERSIAL FORWARD LOOK AT 


THE BIG SOUND [rv 1959 


Two major music men offer 


informed guesstimates about the next 


big news on the pop music front 


By HELEN BOLSTAD 


ALAN FREED 


HAT will be the next sound, the next rhythm to move America’s 
teenagers? Whai star will blast into orbit, launched by a million 
imaginations? Because a change appears imminent, TV Radio | 

» Mirror has asked two experts to crystal-gaze. 
_ Art Ford, impresario of Jazz Party, which is seen live on WNTA, 
' Newark, New Jersey, every Thursday night, and is syndicated by film in 
’ forty-seven countries, believes a major jazz revival is in prospect. 
Alan Freed, disc jockey on WABC network radio, whose rock ’n’ roll 
' tours have crisscrossed America, says, “The Big Beat is here to stay.” 
' Both predictions hinge on the fact that rock ’n’ roll grows elderly. Its 
_ upsurge began in 1949 and ten years is a long time in popular music 
"history. Each succeeding generation finds a music of its own which 
_ becomes almost a secret communication, secure against its elders. 
' Im 1900, it was the waltz, then termed “the wickedest dance in history.” 
In 1911, it was ragtime and Irving Berlin led the parade. By 1920, jazz 
was the theme sound for a rebellious, post-war, “Lost Generation.” 
Jazz surged up out of the Negro South, an earthy blend of blues, work 
songs, folk songs, spirituals, and just about everything else a musically 
"sensitive and gifted primitive people could make its own. 
'_ But jazz became many things to many people, and, in the 1920's, 
' began branching out. The more learned side borrowed from the classics 
| and branched again to produce both swing and progressive jazz. 
§ Swing was the thing, and big bands thrived from the late 30’s until 
| the war took band leaders and sidemen into uniform. In civilian 
te aggregations, the Era of the Vocalist, with Frank Sinatra as its symbol, 
_came in. When World War II ended, changed economic conditions 
' meant that the big bands found it difficult to exist. 
» Meanwhile, in small combos, the bop boys were substituting cool, 
‘complex harmonies for hot rhythm. Progressive jazz resulted. 
; But the roots which first produced jazz refused to be smothered in 
| sophistication. While durable Dixieland held its own, the basic beat 
_and simple style surged up anew in the wild rhythm-and-blues records 
“which splashed into headlines in the 50’s as rock ’n’ roll. 
- Now, as the 50’s draw toward their close, those kids who first found their 
‘sound in rock ’n’ roll are settling down. Mortgage payments and diaper ART FORD 
“services concern them more than song hits. Rock ’n’ roll, just as its 
; ' predecessors, appears to near its crossroads. While some current teenagers x 
cherish new, improved handpainted Elvis buttons, others already For These Two Battling Articles, 
‘refer to rock ’n’ roll as “corny.’ Turn to Next Page 
_ Which faction will set the new trend? Will the Class of 1962 be 
content to inherit its elders’ music? 
Ford says they won’t. Freed says they will, with certain changes. Which 
One will win this battle of modern music? 
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Ant Ford Says: 


JAZZ SWINGS IN AGAIN 


The favorite tempo of 


the Roaring 20's, the 
continuing hobby of 
jazz buffs through all 
the years—watch for 


a rebirth of the Blues 


HE big move is to jazz, to a 

spontaneous, exciting renais- 
sance of Dixieland and swing, 
Art Ford believes. “It appeals 
especially to youthful listeners 
because it is a warm and a nat- 
ural kind of music,” he says. “It 
takes us out from the lost caverns 
of progressive jazz. It makes rock 
’n’ roll sound like a cute cousin. 
This is the real thing.” 

As signs of the times which 
confirm (Continued on page 24) 


Allan Freed Says: 


BIG BEAT IS HE 


A confirmed defender of rock ‘n’ roll says the name for it may 


change—but the one-two rhythm will continue to set feet dancing 


HE big beat is here to stay for at least another 

five years, says Alan Freed. He dismisses reports 
of its early demise as just plain wishful thinking on 
the part of some who would like to see the trend 
change. 

“Remember when they said Calypso would push 
rock ’n’ roll right off the charts? It turned out, you 
will recall, that it wasn’t Calypso that was hot, it 
was one man, Harry Belafonte, who sang songs 
people wanted to hear. A few others rode along on 
his wave. Then there was talk about the hula and 


the cha-cha. Sure, they were interesting. They 
provided variety. But you couldn’t call them a 
trend. They vanished very fast.” 

Taking issue with Art Ford, outspoken Freed 
says, “I’m glad to see that jazz is in such a healthy 


state. I enjoy it, too, but I can’t see it taking over. 


It’s music for older people. And the fact remains, 
they don’t make the hits. The hit trend in music is 
set by the teenagers. They buy the current records 
and they want a strong, happy beat to dance to. 
That’s natural.” (Continued on page 25) 
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JAZZ SWINGS IN AGAIN 


atin. 
oe 


In New Orleans, birthplace of the blues, Art Ford gathers gifted musicians to 
do genuine Dixieland for armed services overseas. Show recorded at WDSU-TV. 


Jazz trumpeter Lou 


his band to England, Europe, 


res 


(Genk 2: 

his prediction, he cites rea 
crowds which last summer attended 
the outdoor jazz festivals, the popu- 
larity of jazz albums, the increased 
number of local jazz shows and the 
important network jazz programs 
scheduled for this season. 

The network programs which 
have been announced at this writing 
lead off with ABC-TV’s Bing Crosby 
specials premiering in October. Also 
on their list is the much-applauded 
Stars Of Jazz, which started out as 
a local program in Los Angeles, came 
onto network time as a summer re- 
placement and has earned a con- 
tinuing place, cross-country. CBS- 
TV displays its first hour-long Timex 
All-Star Jazz Show on November 10, 
with Louis Armstrong, Anita O’Day 
and the Les Brown Orchestra as 
headliners. A second rolls in De- 
cember. On the regular weekly - 
schedule, there’s that well-known 
jazz buff, Garry Moore, with a new 
evening program. a 

NBC-TV has first major music 
show sponsored by AT&T booked 
for December. They also consider 
reviving their educational TV series, 
The Subject Is Jazz. 

Ford’s own (Continued on page 69) 


Art Ford’s Jazz Party is seen over Station 
WNTA-TV (New York), Thurs., 9 to 10:30 - 
P.M. EDT; see Minneapolis papers for time 
and day on Station KMSP. Program is 
broadcast simultaneously in stereo sound over 
Stations WNTA, AM and FM (New York). 


Above, Goodman the Great, a stand- 
out in big-band era, still tops. Leff, 
Stan Kenton and his band; exponents 
of progressive jazz, pictured at the 
great Newport Jazz Festival in 1957. 


As Cleveland deejay, Alan Freed be- 


gan backing the rock early as 1949. 


(Continued from page 23) 

He anticipates some change in ter- 
minology. “Kids are inventive. As 
soon as the name ‘rock ’n’ roll’ be- 
gins to sound like an archeological 
label to the crop of kids just turned 
thirteen, they'll find something new 
to call it. But I can’t find anything 
in sight to challenge the big beat 
itself.” 

He ticks off his reasons: “First, the 
one-two beat is basic. Second, it 
has already proved it can grow and 
change without losing its identity. 
Third, it has given youth a chance 
to write music as well as perform. 
With a life and a career ahead of 
them, these kids will be around a 
long time.” 

Discussing Topic One, Freed says, 
“It is basic because the first rhythm 
a child learns to recognize is the 
one-two beat of his own heart. That 
is followed by the one-two of his 
own steps as he learns to walk. His 
first poems and prayers rhyme the 
first line with the second. Musically, 
there has always been some mani- 
festation of the rhythm. With one 
expression of it, John Philip Sousa 
became the march king; with an- 
other, Al Jolson, Harry Richman and 
Eddie Cantor gained fame. When- 
ever it recurs in popularity, it stirs 
up the country.” 

Freed can trace the big beat’s 
ability to change and grow in terms 
of his own life and musical ex- 
perience. Born October 15, 1922, in 


THE BIG BEAT IC HERE TO STAY 
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Theater presentation of rock ‘n' roll proved howling success and, since 1952, 
Freed has arranged many such shows, most famous at Paramount in New York. 


Stage shows have been advantage for matty young performers of rock 'n' roll. 
Among such talented newcomers, the Everly Brothers, who are now hit-makers. 


Youngstown, Ohio, he was an infant 
in that crucial year of jazz, 1924. It 
was then that Paul Whiteman “made 
a lady of jazz” by staging a concert 
in “symphonic syncopation” at New 
York’s stately Aeolian Hall and com- 
missioned George Gershwin to write 
“Rhapsody in Blue.” His use of 
classic music technique to smooth 
down the rough edges of jazz set the 
direction toward learned, cool, pro- 
gressive jazz and also predicated the 


big swing era of the Thirties. 

Young Alan Freed, growing up at 
Salem, Ohio, began studying the 
trombone at twelve and, at thirteen, 
burned with ambition to play in 
the Cleveland Symphony Orchestra. 
Then he (Continued on page 70) 


The Alan Freed Show, Station WABC Radio 
(New York), is heard M-F, 7:15 to 11 P.M. 
—Sat., 7 to 11. Alan Freed’s Big Beat is 
seen on Station WNEW-TV (formerly 
WABD—N. Y.), M-F, 5 to 6 P.M., EDT . 
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A FATHER’S VIEWPOINT: “From the little I have heard about Pay-TV, 
I feel it would deprive many families of good wholesome entertainment, 
which is so important to the well-being of the family. As the father of 
ten children, ranging from nineteen to three, who find interesting pro- 
grams from the early morning cartoons to the late show in the evening, 
the cost would take a lot of consideration, and I am sure would have to 
be budgeted. What will happen to the shut-ins? Will this whole new 
fascinating world be taken away from them because they cannot pay? 
Free TV has become a part of the American way of life. Let’s leave it 
that way.” Ludwig F. Nerlinger, Brevard, North Carolina. 


WIDER WORLD: “I am an invalid. 
I sell greeting cards and magazine 
subscriptions to support myself. I 
saved enough to buy a TV set, and 
since then I have had a look at the 
outside world. We are able to get 
only two channels in this area. 
Pay-TV will take away from those 
who need it the most.” Cletus J. 
Walter, Hartington, Nebraska—who 
further wrote to us, “This picture 
shows how I type without my 
hands. My handicap makes this 
necessary. A rubber-tipped ‘point- 
er’ is fastened to my cap, and I 
tap the keys by bobbing my head.” 


Public Opinions 


‘one of the hottest issues of the day, 


By RUTH NATHAN 


HETHER OR NOT there should be | 

dough for the show is a prospect | 
which has stirred up the letter-writers’ — 
blood of just about everyone: Big busi- 
nessmen, little businessmen, house- 
wives, farmers, bachelor girls, white- 
collar workers and executives, city 
officials and federal officials, laborers, 
students and teachers. 

From. Opportunity, Washington, to 
the far ends of Brooklyn, New York, 
Mr. and Mrs. Televiewer and their | 
youngsters prove by their record- 
breaking demonstration of the writing | 
bug that the “voice of the people,” or | 
“public opinion,” does exist. From their 
uninhibited penmanship, one can set a | 
true yardstick to their feelings about 


Pay-TV. 

The postal prose, fancy and free, has 
been recorded sometimes impatiently 
on the handiest piece of paper—used 
greeting cards, paper toweling, school 
notebooks, some of the boss’s old sta- 
tionery, ladies’ lounge tissue, TV dinner 
paper plates—about every commu- 
nicable bit of empty space except a 
crowded racing sheet. 

On this page, and the runover pages, 
are a few excerpts from such letters, 
selected by the writer from a review of 
some 3,000. They were made available 
through the cooperation of Congres- 
sional leaders in Washington, D. C., to 
whom a great bulk of letters on the 
subject was directed; also the broad- 
casting networks, particularly the Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System, which re- 
cently sponsored a nationwide pro- 
and-con debate over that boiling center | 
of attraction, the still all-free home 
screen. 

The many-sided points of view of the | 
letter writers indicate that the average | 
televiewer is more than holding up his | 
own high I.Q. He can still read and | 
write, though he loves pictures. More | 
important, he is keeping his sense of | 
originality and humor on a subject | 
which has been belabored by partisan 
erudition, dry poll statistics and over- | 
talked government agency particulars. 
The brief candid postman’s review can- | 
not reflect all of the opinions of the | 
more than 47,000,000 TV set owners 
throughout America, but it attempts | 
a vital sampling of the thought and 
argument of the small-town and big- | 
town people everywhere, who appar- | 
ently are against Pay-TV at least | 
87-to-1. | (Continued on page 60) | 
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about Pay-= 


Toll television has been put on ice by the 


Federal Communications Commission, but public reaction 


has not. Here some intelligent people speak their minds 


FARMER’S PLIGHT AIN’T HAY: “We are just small farmers, and with 
the cotton acreage and then this soil bank plan, too, it’s knocked us for a 
loop. We've always worked the other man’s land and never able to buy 
land of our own. We bought our TV on the farmer’s plan, paying half one 
fall and the other half the next fall when we had gathered our crop. This 
Pay-TV plan, we hope and pray it isn’t forced on us, too.” Mr. and Mrs. 
B. B. Barrett, Moro, Arkansas. 


THREATENED BABY-SITTER: “I am a 
teenager 15 years old. I think this idea that 
Pay-TV would give the public the latest 
movies—of which they are now being deprived 
—is a lot of nonsense. Where would we baby- 
sitters be if everyone stayed home?” Janice 
L. Kump, Amityville, New York. 


FIGHT FROM CITY HALL: “TI do not think 
it would be in the interest of the public to 
allow certain corporations to charge for the 
use of the air which has been explored by the 
pioneers of TV and their engineers to provide 
the American public with free viewing of 
matters of diversified interest. In December, 
|} 1957, we had in our city 2,412 operating TV 
| sets located in 2,187 homes and business places 
|| —and, from the count, more than one TV 
| operating in some. If a poll were taken in 
our city, less than 5% would be in favor of 

‘ Pay-TV.” The Hon. Joseph F. Bayorgeon, 

i! Mayor of Kaukauna, Wisconsin. 


AS TIME GOES BUY: “In my years 
of selling television sets, 85% of all 
sales made were based on a time pay- 
ment plan, and in a lot of cases the 
customers were not able to make 
monthly payments due to sickness 
and other obligations. How could 
these people afford to pay for view- 
ing TV?” Mr. Henry F. Peters, East 
Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania, shown 
here with Mrs. Peters. 


EVERYTHING BIGGER IN TEXAS? 
“Perhaps Pay-TV proponents are not 
familiar with the situation in fringe 
areas. In order to get viewable TV, 
we must subscribe to a community 
antenna at the price of $135 installa- 
tion fee and $4 a month ad infinitum.” 
Mrs. E. Hayden Swaim, Jr., Paris, 
Texas. With Mrs. Swaim is son 
Matthew, 14 months old. 
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At 10, Tish p 
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At 7, Tish was already studying 
ballet. Ann accompanied her then, 
has encouraged her in all the arts. 


osed with Ann in 
front of earlier mother-daughter 
portrait painted by Paul Clemens. 


At 12, she knew she could rely on 
her home—that Ann would always 
help, no matter what the problem. 


ae Aa 


as assistant hotel manager Katy, with 


Ann Sothern Show presents its heroine 
Jack Mullaney as bellboy Johnny, Jacques Scott as handsome desk clerk Paul. 
Away from work and school, Ann and Tish vacation at their Sun Valley chalet. 
But year's biggest events were celebrated at home in Hollywood, with cakes and 


teen-age quests for both Tish's 13th birthday and graduation from Marymount. 
ae : 5 ee 


For Kn Sothern ... an 
excitingly different TV show. 
For her beloved daughter 
Tish ...a whole teen-age world 


to be explored—and shared 


By JERRY ASHER 


HE GROUP gathered around the old 
oak conference table just sat there 

in silence. Elbow-nudgers included 
three writers, one director, one pro- 
ducer and his assistant, plus a beau- 
tiful blonde named Ann Sothern 
and a handsome dark-eyed gentleman 
known to the entertainment world— 
and Lucille Ball—as Desi Arnaz. 
In front of each were sharpened 

_ pencils and paper pads scrawled with 
words, phrases and fancy doodling. 
Dead cigarettes overflowed from 
ashtrays, while cold coffee bulged 
sagging paper cups. The people pres- 
ent stared at each other, through 

| each other, and concentrated on the 

four corners where walls and ceiling 

meet. Suddenly, Desi leaped to his 

feet and paced the room, his arms 

gyrating like (Continued on page 72) 


The Ann Sothern Show, seen on CBS-TV, Mon., 9:30 P.M. EDT, 
is sponsored by Instant Maxwell House Coffee and Post Cereals. 
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Richt or Wrong- 
This is CULLEN 


2 


Parties? Gifts? Bill hates 'em—but he gave Anne a birth- 
day surprise she'll never forget, as seen in these three 
pictures of their boat trip around Manhattan. Anne was 
laden with loot. Friends (above) helped Bill entertain— 
left, press agent Nat Fields, Goodson & Todman producer 


Gil Fates; right, business manager Vincent Andrews, pro- 


ducer Allan Sherman. Opposite page—a hearty thank-you! 


Bill and his wife Anne have no 
secrets when it comes to airing their 
honest but surprising opinions 


on everything from programs to people 


By MARTIN COHEN 


His 1S Bill Cullen “in the raw’—mentally. In the past 

ten years, many stories have been written about Bill 
as an emcee, husband, pilot and hobbyist extraordinary. 
This piece, however, is concerned with his opinions and 
ideas on such diverse people and things as potato chips, 
Godfrey, diets, after-shave lotion, Picasso, monkeys, love, 
Brigitte Bardot and many an unrelated subject. Bill is 
sharp. Groucho Marx called him the second wittiest man 
on the air. (You know who was first.) Bill’s wit derives 
from a blistering curiosity and intelligent sensitivity. 

The interview took place in his apartment, a couple of 
hundred feet above Manhattan’s East River Drive. The 
scenery was beautiful. On one hand, through the picture 
window there was the metallic sweep of the East River. 
On the other, there was Bill’s picture-pretty wife, Anne, 


who was invited to chime in with her comments on the 
following subjects: 
Cocktail Parties. Bill: “Hate them. Never go.” Anne: 
“TI don’t like them. Especially the big ones.” 
Children. Anne: “Well, I like them, but I don’t have 
to have children to fulfill myself. I think Bill would make 
a marvelous father.” Bill: “I think I’m almost. too old 


‘to have them. I’m thirty-eight. Actually, I suppose ’m 


afraid of children under fourteen. I never know when 
they’re going to haul off and kick me. And they’re so 
unwieldy and noisy. To me, children are just cocktail 
parties without cocktails.” 

Diets. Bill: “I just go on eating what I like until my 
trousers get tight and then I diet. Dieting for me is 
simply knocking off bread, potatoes, spaghetti and such. 


Continued 
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Richt or Wrons- 
This is CULLEN 


(Continued) 


Bill starts his crowded day with Pulse, on WRCA Radio, while 
most of New York's still asleep. Wednesday nights, he tops off 
his schedule on CBS-TV, with I’ve Got A Secret—and playmates 
Jayne Meadows, Garry Moore, Betsy Palmer, Henry Morgan. 


Anne is lucky. She can eat anything and she never 
gets fat.” (No comment from Anne.) . 

Ed Sullivan. Bill: “I always thought he was a 
good emcee. But, as the years have worn on, I'm 
firmly convinced he’s a great one. He doesn’t get 
on camera too much, doesn’t get into acts, and he 
wears well. Besides, in my personal contacts, I’ve 
learned that he is a delightful man and very loyal.” 

Elfrida Von Nardroff. Anne: “I never watched 
her.” Bill: “I never watch a quiz show that has 
questions over my head. It would ruin my vanity. 
But the Barry-Enright office is a very good office 
and I congratulate them on their success with 
Twenty One.” 

Extroverts. Bill:. “Not for me, and ’m not one. 
The first argument Anne and I had was the night 
we met. She thought I was an extrovert! On the 
show, I’m paid to do a job. But, outside of that, I 
like a quiet, lonely existence. That’s the tru 

Poker. Bill: “I like to play for an hour or two, 
but not penny ante. I don’t think it’s a game unless 
you’re playing up to the point where you can afford 
it—and that frightens me (Continued on page 64) 


Pve Got A Secret, CBS-TV, Wed., 9:30 P.M., is sponsored by 
Winston Cigarettes. The Price Is Right is seen on NBC-TV, 
M-F, 11 A.M., under multiple sponsorship—also Wed., 8:30 
P.M., sponsored by Lever Brothers and Speidel Corp. Bill 
Cullen is also heard on Pulse, WRCA Radio (New York), M-F, 
from 6 to 10 AM., Sat., 8 to 10 A.M. (All times ED 


When not. dashing from one program to another, Bill relaxes at 
home with Anne in their apartment overlooking Manhattan's East 
River. They have lots of discussions and watch lots of TV—one 


of many subjects on which they are of two minds: His and Hers. 


The Price Is Right also helps to keep Bill in mischief every week- 
day morning—and on Wednesday evenings, as well. One thing 
about TV both Cullens are definitely agreed upon: A good show 
is.a good show, and those Bill works on are among the very best. 
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We have Princesses, tao—Melinda Sue with her Queen mother, 
Mrs. Linda Day. Baby needed special shoes and got ‘em, thanks to 
audience vote. Candidate pictured at right didn't win, but Mrs. 
Julia Erich was wise, witty and had a wish which only a nurse could 
have dreamed up—a skeleton for anatomy class at hospital. 
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What Will They Think Of Next ? 


There are as many laughs as heartthrobs on Queen For A Day. Our ladies, 


bless ’em, know just what they want—but how they say it is something else again! 


By JACK BAILEY 


as told to Dora Albert 


N MY OPINION, women are completely unpredictable. 
When a woman is going to appear on Queen For A Day, 

I never know what she is going to say until after she has 
said it and sat down... . If you aim at having an enter- 
taining show, presenting older ladies and little girls is as 
safe as waving a flag for applause. But what they say can 


be dynamite! Little girls tell the truth because they don’t 
know how to tell anything else, and dignified-looking older 
ladies stick to the truth because they are no longér afraid 
to tell it. 

For instance, there was the dear soul, quite large, very 
dignified, extremely well-dressed. (Continued on page 81) 


Jack Bailey emcees Queen For A Day, Monday through Friday, as seen on NBC-TV, at 4 P.M. EDT—and heard over Mutual, at 11:35 A.M. EDT. 


By MARGARET WAITE 


HE TALL WHITE CANDLES they held in their hands flickered fitfully as the 

solemn words of the Greek Orthodox wedding ceremony were read. 
Twin crowns were held over their heads as the pastor of St. Nicholas 
Cathedral intoned the beautiful ritual that would make them man and wife. 
Then, following the ancient custom of the bridegroom’s heritage, they 
walked slowly three times around a table, hand in hand, were blessed 
by the icons, and -plighted their troth. 

At 10:30 in the evening—he with a borrowed wedding band, and she 
in a wedding dress that had been size-40—they went forth together into a 
future as blithe and unpredictable as their courtship. 

Michael Ansara’s very first date with Barbara Eden should have been 
his last, according to Hollywood tradition. (Continued on page 78) 


Barbara Eden co-stars as Loco Jones in How To Marry A Millionaire, a TCF-TY Production, 
seen over the NTA Film Network; consult local papers for time and station in your area. 
Michael Ansara stars as Cochise in Broken Arrow, also produced by TCF-TV: see papers. 


Before they:met, she thought he was three different men: A bearded Roman 
in the movie, ‘Julius Caesar" . . . a dark, mysterious star dashing around the 
20th Century-Fox lot . . . a long-haired chief named Cochise in TV's Broken 

Arrow. By the time she'd figured out they were all Michael Ansara, Barbara | 
was Mrs. Mike—and they were happily settled down 


Barbara as Loco (right), Lori Nelson 
as Greta (left) and Merry Anders as 
Mike are the lovely trio studying How 
To Marry A Millionaire—subject, in 
this TV episode, is Morey Amsterdam. 


with poodle, ''Maggie." 


On TV, Barbara Eden’s target is the “ideal millionaire.” In real-life 


drama, her bridegroom proved to be that “ideal Indian’”—Mike Ansara 


Why I Have to Be “Perfect 


Wed to a rising young TV. star, “Bobbie” felt that not only 
Jack but the whole world was looking over her shoulder while 
she learned to cook. She hopes her mistakes won't be quite so 
hilarious, bringing up that first baby expected in November. 


Every bride has to adjust to her new 
family .. . but Jack Linkletter’s 
bride discovered she’s part of a TV - 


radio family as big as all America! 


By BARBARA LINKLETTER 


A” BRIDES are supposed to make mistakes. It’s 
sort of expected that they’ll bake biscuits like 
paving stones or put too much starch in their 
husband’s shirts. But my: problem is much worse. 
I don’t mind making mistakes—but, every time I 
make one, approximately ten million people find 
out about it, and that requires a large sense of hao 

My husband’ Jack already has a sense of humor; 
that’s why he puts my mistakes on television. He says 
people are always interested in babies and the 
problems of young people starting life and how 
they work things out. He tells me, “Perhaps one 
of your mistakes will help someone else.” I see 
his point—but, the first time it happened, I wasn’t 
anxious to help anyone but myself. 

About two weeks after we’d come back from 
our honeymoon, I burned the rice for dinner . . 
which was a catastrophe to me. Jack was very 
sweet about it—and there’s a lot to be sweet about, 
when you burn something . . . because, first, 
there’s the: horrid scorched odor and, second, 
there’s the dismal business of soaking and scraping 
the pot. Of course—as I'd already found out— 
all the Linkletters love to tease. So, when Jack had 
consoled me, he couldn’t resist a few jokes about 
how terrible it was for a man to discover his 
wife couldn’t boil water without burning whatever 
was in it! 

By the end of the evening, I could smile .. . 
but next day was different. All afternoon, 
the telephone rang. Everyone I knew called me: 
My mother, the parents of some of my students, 
my friends and fellow teachers and my sister. 
Every call started the same way: “I hear you 
burned the rice last night.” 

Jack, it seemed, had merely “mentioned” the 
incident during his appearance on House Party 
that morning. As usual, I had not been able to see . 
the show. I was teaching physical education at 
Beverly Hills High School for the first five months 
of our marriage, and never able to catch Jack’s 
appearances on his father’s show. 

But apparently everybody else had, because 
the telephone just wouldn’t stop ringing. With 


Continued > 


Why I Have ta Be" 


(Continued) 


Here's a man who thinks Bobbie's pretty perfect—accent on _— Strictly on his own—and another net (NBC-TV)—Jack won | 
pretty. Art Linkletter says his new daughter-in-law looks like’ rave reviews emceeing the night-time Haggis Baggis (above). 
last year's "Miss America,” Marilyn Van Derbur (above), Bobbie helped by timing him as he tried out his material on. 
whom he interviewed on his House Party (CBS-TV and Radio). a tape-recorder. Like Art, Jack writes his own “warm-ups. 


every call, my emotions changed. First I was embarrassed, 
later I was annoyed—because it’s not a crime to burn 
rice, is it? Then I went back to embarrassment and 

just hated to pick up the phone . . . but, when the 

calls stopped, I had time to think seriously. 

And I realized that now it had happened—one 
of the things I’d vaguely anticipated, feared, worried 
about. Here was the first major adjustment, and I had 
to find a way to face it, accept it, and not let it spoil 
my marriage. The more I thought about it, the more 
I realized that it probably was rather funny, and I’ve 
never minded being laughed at—in the privacy of 
the family. 

But the rice was only the beginning. Not long 
afterward, Jack was running an audience survey and 
encountered a woman wearing a real “sack” dress made 
of potato bags. She asked him to sign a petition against 
the current dress fashions, and Jack was about to sign. 
Then he stopped and said, “You’re asking me to ruin 
my marriage—my wife just bought three of the things!” 

The woman protested that (Continued on page 66) 


Jack Linkletter is the host of NBC-TV’s night-time Haggis Baggis, which is expected to move to Thurs., 7:30 P.M. EDT, in the new fall 
schedule. His father’s M-F daytime program, Art Linkletter’s House Party, is seen on CBS-TV, 2:30 P.M. EDT, heard on CBS Radio, 3 P.M. | 
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_ One plan for perfection didn't work out! Jack bought books 
_ to improve Bobbie's chess game. ''She didn't read them and 
“I did,” he says. Result: Jack's winning more often than ever. 
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buying their furniture just one piece at a tirne. 


Jack reads financial pages—a smart businessman, like Dad. 
Bobbie reads the comics. She's always liked a joke, but had 
to learn that the TV public is laughing with her, not at her. 
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From These Roots” | 


Ann Flood knows that, wherever a girl 


may be, romance can blossom from the 


tiniest seed and grow to be her destiny 


Above, Ann with her fiance, Herb Granath. Below, Liz 
| Fraser (Ann) with her From These Roots fiance, Bruce 
| Crawford (David Sanders), Aunt Mildred (Sarah Burton, 


| at left), and Dr. Buck Weaver (Len Wayland, seated). 


Liveliest limbs on Ann's own family tree are younger brothers 
Kevin (lett) and Sandy (right)—and youthful parents Frank and 
Ann Ott—pictured standing on porch at their home in Bright- 
waters, N. Y., where Herb and Ann plan a November wedding. 


By FRANCES KISH 


VER SINCE last Easter, Ann Flood has been living a personal 
story as exciting and romantic as any script she ever 
played. On Easter Sunday, she became formally engaged 

to a young TV network sales executive, Herb Granath. 
Hardly more than a month later, she auditioned for and 

won the leading part in the NBC-TV drama From These 
Roots. . . . The series, which went on the air in the early 
summer, was Ann’s first experience as a day-by-day 
heroine. A challenging, vivid heroine she is, too. Named 
Elizabeth Fraser, but known to her family and friends as 
Liz, she is an ambitious young writer beginning to make 
her mark in the publishing world. Liz is the youngest of 
three grown children, the others (Continued on page 79) 


Ann is Liz Fraser in From These Roots, on NBC-TV, Monday through 
Friday, 3:30 to 4 P.M. EDT, sponsored by Procter & Gamble and others. 
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Lawman s 
Deputy 


Peter Brown got his greatest TV role 
by hard riding, straight shooting, 
good acting—and belief in his magic 


formula: “You make your own luck” 


Lawman co-stars John Russell (at lower left) as the 
marshal and Peter as his deputy. October also finds 
Peter co-starring in the prologue to a lifetime part- 
nership—his wedding to lovely actress Diane Jergens 
(above), a few days after his twenty-third birthday. 


By EUNICE FIELD 


HE FIRM HAZEL EYES stared into the mirror. “Tl 

make it,” Peter Brown assured his reflection. 
“Tll make it big.” The ritual was as much a part 
of Peter’s makeup as his athletic good looks and 
acting talent, and it went back a long way... 
to his high-school days in Spokane, Washington, 
when he stood on the ramp leading to the 
football field, as the varsity scrimmaged against the 
scrubs. Peter bent his head, the dark brown hair 
tumbling over his forehead, and trudged 
dismally home. His mother—the former Mina 
Reaume of Broadway, who still “kept her hand in” 
by doing a local radio program and directing 
at the Civic Theater—took note of her offspring’s 
downcast state. “My stars,” she exclaimed in 
dismay. “What’s wrong with you?” 

He avoided her gaze, his mouth working for 
control. “I didn’t make the team, Mom,” he 
said at last. “I won’t get my letter.” 

She took him by the arm and Ied him to the mirror 
in their living room. “Son, I should have taught 
this to you years ago, when your father was 
showing you how to field a bunt and do the 
backstroke. But I never seemed to find the right 
occasion until now.” ; 

It was then, in what he felt was his darkest 
moment, that Peter Brown learned the magic 
of faith and positive thought. He learned a simple 
exercise in will power. He learned how to think 


Peter is Johnny McKay in Lawman, ABC-TV, Sun., 8:30 P.M. 
EDT, sponsored by R. J. Reynolds for Camel Cigarettes. 


the Lawman's Deputy 


(Continued) 


Outdoors, Peter and the future Mrs. Brown play Scrabble—and drink 
fruit juice by the quart. Indoors, they listen to Peter's records. 
They'll live in his bachelor apartment" after marriage, and Diane 
expects him to be a very handy man around the house. He built 
planter in foreground, rigged speakers for three-dimensional sound, 
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himself into luck . . . into attitudes 
that could be steppingstones to suc- 
cess. And he won his letter as a mem- 
ber of the swimming team, attracting 
much acclaim as a “clown diver.” 

Some six years later, Peter was 
staring into another mirror in a guest 
house he’d rented in San Fernando 
Valley. He was about to drive to the 
Warner Bros. studio to try out for the 
co-starring role of Johnny McKay, 
the young deputy in Lawman, a big 
Western dramatic series being planned 
for fall viewing over ABC-TV. It 
was his great chance and he was de- 
termined not to muff it. “Tl get that 
part,” he told his reflection sternly. 
“Tll make it.” 

His friend Edward Byrnes, a War- 
ner Bros. contract player, watched him 
curiously. “Brownie, my boy, there’s 
a hundred-odd young leading men out 
for that part. How do you figure this 
will help you?” 

“That’s easy, Edd,” Peter told him. 
“Of that hundred, Ill bet only half 
have studied as hard and prepared 
themselves as thoroughly as I have. 
Of these fifty, there are bound to be 


half that aren’t good horsemen. An- 
other twenty are sure to come in too 
nervous to put up a good show. That 
leaves just a few who'll give me any 
real opposition. Everything else being 
equal, I’ll still be going in there with 
my will power all pepped up, my faith 
going full blast, all keyed up to make 
my own luck. That’s the margin I’m 
banking on.” : 

A few days later, Byrnes phoned 
him. “How did you make out?” 

Peter chuckled. “It seems there were 
four other fellows all hopped-up with 
positive thinking.” 

“Then you didn’t get the part?” 

“Oh, I got it all right. You see, one 
of these turned out to be allergic to 
horses. The second rode okay, but he 
didn’t know how to handle a gun. The 
third lacked acting experience and 
gave a poor reading.” 

“What about the fourth?” 

“Oh, his agent got him mixed up. He 
came down thinking positively, all 
right, but he was aiming for the 
sheriff's part—and that was given to 
John Russell last week.” Peter’s laugh 
had a touch (Continued on page 73) 
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At left, strolling in front of hillside home where he has his court 
apartment. Above, Diane tries out the tiny "kitchen." Fruit juices 
again—they're both health-food addicts. Peter's a shutterbug, too, 
and as quick with a camera as with a Lawman’s gun. He's already 
shot more than hundred film-rolls featuring his photogenic bride-to-be. 


Gourmet 


Anne Seymour presenis for you one of her 
favorite and memorable dinners, with the 
main attraction Chicken Canelloni—a star 


its creator 


ALENTED Anne Seymour is best known these 


days, to listeners across the country, in the 
role of Myra Drew in NBC Radio’s successful 
daytime drama, The Affairs Of Dr. Gentry, 


along with 


of magnitude, 


which stars: Madeleine Carroll in the title role. 
For Anne, this latest radio role is a fascinating 
adjunct to an acting career which these days 

also includes the part of Mrs. Sara Delano 
Roosevelt in “Sunrise at Campobello,” the Broad- 
way hit dramatizing a portion of the life of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

Stretching before this outstandiae success-year, 
1958, lie thirty years on radio, stage and TV— 
sorhth a lofty list of credits to prove her a 
proud member of a theatrical family active for 
seven generations. From the day when she did 
her first walk-on in a Broadway play in 1929, 

Anne has been giving to audiences everywhere 
the gift of her great talent in serious dramatic roles. 

At her New York home, or at her place in 
the country, Anne loves to entertain. A fine 
cook, with a taste for truly gourmet dishes, she is 
willing to undertake any complicated dish and serve 
it forth with gusto. The menu given on this 
page is an example of one of her dinners, good 
to look at and even better to eat. Her suggestion 
to any of you who may not be fortunate enough 
to live in an area where fresh seafood is readily 
available: Omit the clams and substitute your 
own choice fruit or vegetable juice cocktails 
as a starter to this magnificent meal. And, to all 
of you everywhere, she says, “Good eating!” 


MENU 


Cherrystone Clams on Halfshell 


Anne Seymour’s Chicken Canelloni 


Green Beans with Chopped Almonds Wild Rice 
Rye Crisp or Rolls 
Date Pudding with Whipped Cream 


Coffee 


CHICKEN CANELLONI 


Makes 6 portions 
To make filling, combine in order given: 
% cup finely chopped, cooked spinach 
2 cups ground, cooked chicken ~ an | 
4 cup grated Parmesan cheese ; ; 
%4 cup canned chicken broth 
Cook over very low heat about 20 minutes, or unti) - 
flavors are blended, stirring occasionally. Cool. . 
To make sauce, place in a saucepan: 


| Anne tops off the meal with delicious hot date pudding. 
| 


| Anne plays Myra Drew in The Affairs Of Dr. Gentry, produced 
| and directed by Hi Brawn, on NBC Radio, M-F, 2:45 P.M. EDT. 


2 tablespoons chicken fat or butter 
2% tablespoons flour 
Stir over low heat until smooth. Then, add slowly: 
2 cups chicken broth 
%4 cup light cream 
Stir over low heat until thickened. Add: 
bay leaf 
34 cup grated American cheese 
1 cup canned meat broth 
Stir until cheese melts, then remove from heat. 
To make pancakes, combine in pint bowl: 
2 eggs, slightly beaten 
2 tablespoons melted butter 
4 teaspoon sugar 
Y% teaspoon salt 
24 cup milk 
Stir in: 
% cup flour 
Stir until batter is very smooth. Put a very little oil or 
butter in the bottom of a skillet. Put over moderate 
heat, and add about 2 tablespoons pancake batter. Tip 
pan quickly to spread batter evenly. When pancake is 
browned, turn and brown other side. Turn out on clean 
towel, and bake cakes until all are done. Then spread 


each cake with chicken and spinach mixture and roll up. 
Place two rolls in each of 6 individual casseroles. Top : 
with sauce, and add a little additional grated Parmesan / 
cheese. Place under broiler, heat and serve when 
browned and bubbling hot. 


DATE PUDDING 
Makes 6 portions 


Prepare: 
1 cup of cut-up pitted dates 
1 cup broken walnuts 
Add: 
1 tablespoon flour 
1 teaspoon baking powder 
a little salt 
Mix: 
2 slightly beaten eggs 
1 cup sugar 
Stir into date mixture and turn into a shallow cas- 
serole. Bake in a moderate oven (325° F.) 45 minutes. 
Serve hot, with whipped cream. 
49 
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THE LADY NEXT DOOR 
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At home, Peg's world revolves around husband Odd Ronning, 
daughter Elise Astrid and their ‘Lassie.’ On CBS Radio, below, 


she trades typical-married remarks with co-star Alan Bunce in 


To Peg Lynch, the whole world is on 


a party line—all the same family, 
| same problems, same love and goodwill 


By DENA REED 


RS. EVERYWOMAN OF 1958—that’s Peg Lynch 
M of The Couple Next Door. As the creator 
and writer of CBS Radio’s famous series, 
Peg has her typewriter keyed to domesticity 
i) with certainty, compassion and humor. When she 
# ~=s tells of the tribulations of building a house, 
taking your child to a historic landmark, or 
Managing a husband whose passion is fishing, you 
get the eerie feeling that she’s been peeping 
into your own living room. 
Couples from Maine to Washington in 
the process of letting a little family squabble blow 
up to a Big Fight, stop dead in their tracks, 
grin at each other a bit sheepishly and admit: 


Distaff side of the Ronning-household at work: Above, Peg pre- 


LADY NEXT DOOR 


(Continued) 


pares favorite recipe with her mother, Mrs. Lynch (best known 
to all as ''Frances"'). Below, daughter Elise Astrid shows Peg how 


well she can write, may soon be turning out scripts of her own! 


“We sound just like the couple next door.” 
Then they sit down and write Peg a letter beg- 
ging her to keep up the good work of making 
marriage a series of delightful chuckles, For 
there are no scenery-chewing crises in The 
Couple Next Door. Instead, there are the small 
aggravating incidents and amusing problems 
which make listeners wonder aloud: “How 
could she possibly know that about us?” 

Marriage, Peg admits, may have taught her 
a lot since she said her I-do’s ten years ago. But 
the truth of the matter is that she had a canny 
knowledge of the famous institution long before 
she knew at first hand that it’s nice to have a 
man around the house. 

A charming member of Suburbia, Peg looks 
as if she never bothered her curls about any- 
thing more important than the Garden Club. 
All the same, she’s a gal whose warm heart, 
wide-open eyes and keen reportorial ear is 
augmented by a sixth sense for knowing exactly 
how husbands and wives act when they’re not 
on company behavior. 

All this is pretty mysterious, considering 
that Peg was raised in a manless household. 
She was born in Lincoln, Nebraska, where her 
father died when she was two. After his death, 
her mother moved first to Kasson, Minnesota, 
then, ten years later, to Rochester, where Peg 
went to high school and the University of Min- 
nesota. She specialized in writing and dramatics. 
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As an actress, however, the trace of Nebraska 
in her speech, her slightly preoccupied air, her 
Norwegian reticence where emotions were con- 
cerned, all militated against her playing straight 
dramatic parts. When Peg played a dramatic 
scene, it ended in pure comedy. 

All she had to do was step onto the balcony 
and utter with great seriousness the first two 
words from Juliet’s speech—‘“Ah, me!”—and 
her classmates were off in gales of laughter. 
Peg was in despair. In a college production of 
“Ali Baba,” Peg became one of the Forty 
Thieves. Each Thief carried a spear and Peg’s 
got caught in the scenery—which would have 
collapsed on top of them all, had not Peg 
stood valiantly in the wings holding it up with 
her spear while the thirty-nine others sped past 
her to the stage and their Big Chance. Peg never 
did get to make an entrance that night and, as 
usual, she was desolate. 

But, after graduation, she set out with firm 
determination and high hopes and landed a job 
at Station KATE in Rochester. Writing, acting, 
doing whatever was at hand to do, Peg hardly 
found breathing time. She wrote 250 spots a 
week and, with the announcer, acted in com- 
mercials. Since there were only the two of them, 
the easiest kind of commercial to write seemed 
to be a brief conversation between husband 
and wife in which they extolled the merits of 
everything from a pair (Continued on page 68) 


"Office" work is play for radio producer 
Walter Hart (far left), author Peg, secre- 
tary Helen Ronning (Peg's “Aunt Honey’). 


Drama was always Peg's dream, from school days, but she never 
imagined a career could so successfully combine both acting and 
writing. There's plenty of time over, too, for her little girl 
and such welcome visitors as young Kim Holbert (below, right). 


The Couple Next Door, co-starring creator-writer Peg Lynch and Alan 
Bunce, is heard on CBS Radio, Monday through Friday, 2:30 P.M. EDT. 


King of the TV Set” 


Ernest Adler, hair stylist and confidant to TV stars, airs his views on girls—and curls 


B t . ' . . 
etween rehearsals, Ernest Adler styles Dorothy Collins’ hair. His assistant watches, while another performer rolls her own. 


oe 


With minutes to go, Adler fits a blonde wig over 
Gisele MacKenzie's dark hair for a quick change. 


By HARRIET SEGMAN 


WORKED in a beauty salon only once,” confides Ernest Adler, 

“and was fired after two weeks. It was years ago, and I turned 

everyone out alike.” Adler, now a top hair designer, has changed 
his philosophy of beauty since then, now advises: “Wear what 
looks best on you. Don’t copy all the time.” Among the TV stars 
whose hair he styles are Patti Page, Polly Bergen and Patrice Munsel. 
He’d like to do Mamie Eisenhower and Anna Magnani. “For Mrs. 
Eisenhower, a very soft feathercut,” he says, “and, for Magnani, 
something extremely casual, not at all ‘set’-looking.” . . . He designs 
a different hairdo for Patti Page for every change of costume. 
A shirtwaist dress calls for something casual and soft. If she is in an 
enormous organdy dress to sing a ballad, -he gets a “Southern belle” 
feeling with a curl or waved ponytail cascading from an upsweep. 
For a sophisticated number, he may put Patti in a black gamin wig, 
with the hair curved toward the face. Adler finds that theatrical 
people are meticulous about their hair, keep it immaculate, well 
brushed and permanent waved, lightened or tinted as often as 
necessary. . . . How to find your own style? “Experiment! Brush your 
hair into different arrangements until you arrive at the prettiest for 
you. Or—find a hairdresser who gives individual attention. A good 
stylist studies your face before he cuts.” Preserve your set this way: 
“At night, use clips to hold waves and curls. Wrap tissue around your 
head. Over this, tightly wrap a hairnet and, in the morning, your 
set will be like new.” He finds hair spray a marvelous assistant. 
“With only a few minutes between rehearsals, I can’t wet-set the 
hair, so I use spray to get line, and as a final dressing. But don’t hold 
it too close or use too much,” he advises. “Some hair must be free 
for the sake of being natural. Faye Emerson is one beauty who knows 
this. She likes little wisps to show.” .. . Every girl can be attractive, 
Adler feels. “An oval face isn’t essential to good looks,” he claims. 
“Don’t think you always have to camouflage a high forehead with 
little curls, for instance. Your high forehead may be a very interesting 
part of your appearance. Keep your hair well-groomed and chic. 
Frankly, I’d rather see a fashionable-looking woman than a 
beautiful woman. I think most men would agree with me.” 


Photos of Patti Page and Faye Emerson by Martha Swope. 


Adler says, "Faye Emerson is beautiful in any 
style.’ Above, a classic "do’’ with a back twist. 


Below, Adler adjusts Patti Page's hair. 
He prefers it up, away from her face. 


Robert Culp is as complex as the 
Texas Ranger he portrays on Trackdown. 


But there’s simple happiness in the 


life and dreams Bob shares with his wife 


Most evenings, they prefer to do their own baby-sitting at 
home. Nancy says Bob is wonderful with little Joshua, born 
last April. Bob thinks Nancy's wonderful, too—as mother and 
as glamour girl—bought her lovely dress (below) to prove it. 


- 3 
Eating out, Bob and Nancy Culp order a giant pizza, 
paesano style. But show business itself is meat and 


drink to them. They met backstage in a theater—and 
it was television which paved way to their marriage. 


By NANCY ANDERSON 


Wwe TELEVISION'S Trackdown caught Robert Culp, it was one of 
the most difficult captures the Texas Rangers ever made. Bob is 
a young man who likes the stage, and he put up a fight before he 
surrendered himself to the starring role in the TV Western. “I thought 
about it a long time,” he says, “because I wasn’t sure I wanted 
to leave New York, and I wasn’t sure I wanted to work on film.” 
Besides—and this was a distinct problem for a prospective Texas 
Ranger—Bob didn’t know how to ride a horse! 
But, after carefully examining the personality of the Ranger he 
was to portray, Bob gave in. Now he’s glad he did. 
Six-foot-two Robert Culp looks every inch the Western hero. He’s 
lithe and husky, level-eyed and firm-jawed. He bears the stamp 
of the High Sierras, where he spent a large part of his youth 
in company with his grandfather, Joe Collins, one-time professional 
trapper and prospector. Further, although his was a horse-shy 
| boyhood, Bob is an accomplished athlete and, at seventeen, 
|| held-the California prep-school record for pole-vaulting. 
But, discounting physical characteristics, Culp isn’t the typical 
Western hero at all. He doesn’t think of “cowboys” as a type, nor does 
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Hint AOBY GILMAN 


(Continued) 


he expect to make a: career of fast draws and hoofbeats. 
He’s a firm believer in‘the psychological approach to West-: 
erns. In portraying Hoby -Gilman, he hopes he’s creating 
an individual with a definite personality; not just a stock 
character out to thwart the rustlers or cut off he stage- 
coach robbers at the gulch. 

“To individualize the role I play on Trackdown,” Bob 
explains, “I drew on my grandfather for the personality of 
Hoby Gilman. He was, as a young man, an adventurer, a 
frontiersman, and a wonderful human being. He ran away 
from home in Tennessee, when he was a boy, and went to 
Texas. From there, he moved on to California, prospecting 
and mining for gold. He has the most fabulous code of 
ethics Pve ever encountered. And he considers everyone 
honorable until proved otherwise. 

“Of course, he’s had some disillusioning experiences. In 
the 1930’s, he built a motor court with his own hands—I 


Robert Culp is Hoby Gilman in Trackdown, CBS-TV, Fri., 8 P-M. EDT, sponsored by Socony Mobil Oil Co. and ‘American Tobacco (Lucky Strike). ; 


Left, new dress spells celebration—so 
the young Culps descend from their 
home high in Beverly Hills. At first, 
they weren't too sure about moving to 
California, are now glad that they did. 


don’t think he was ever an apprenticed carpenter, but he’d | 
picked up the trade in frontier towns. Anyway, he built | 
and operated this court and finally sold it at a loss, simply 
because he couldn’t stand to see the public degrade itself 
the way some of them did. If he’d kept the property, he | 
could have made a. fortune, because it was located on a 
major highway. But Grandfather got out while he still had | 
some illusions.” ae 

Any part—whether it’s a Texas Ranger on television or 
the title role in “He Who Gets Slapped,” in which he starred 
on the New York stage—can offer challenge to an actor. 
Or it must, if Robert Culp is to accept it. 

“We're grossly guilty of the psychological approach on | 
Trackdown,”’ he proudly maintains. “That’s why I like the 
Hoby Gilman role. We've tried to get away from the pat 
cow-town plots that have been worn threadbare.” Brush- # 
ing aside the fact that many (Continued on page 175) 
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Above, sunny patio of the hillside home 
is ideal place for photographing baby. 
Real admiration society: Nancy thinks 
if there's anyone more nearly perfect 
than Bob, it's surely their son Joshua! 


(Workout at Beverly-Wilshire Health 
Club: Bob feels that good physical con- 
dition is an actor's responsibility for 
Yany role—but particularly an active 
one like Hoby Gilman in Trackdown. 
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Relaxing on a nearby beach, Bob and Nancy count the blessings moving West 
has brought them, and hope that wife—as well as husband—will soon get the 
acting opportunities her talent deserves. Below, both are motorcycle buffs, and 
understandably so: It was a chance re-meeting, after a jaunt on wheels, which 
brought Nancy and Bob together again, and led to the romance of a lifetime. 
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(Continued from page 26) 

The $$$$ Question (Mr. Thomas Jerni- 
gan, Richmond, Virginia): Are we Mr. and 
Mrs. John Doe or Mr. and Mrs. John 
Dough? 

Opportunity’s Knocking (Mr. Ralph B. 
Way, Opportunity, Washington): You have 
nothing to fear in a Pay-TV test. Prob- 
ably less than 20% of us are fed up with 
Movies of ancient vintage, rock ’n’ roll 
artists with swivel hips, Westerns breed- 
ing a new race of gun-toting morons, 
singing commercials designed to blast the 
eardrums, pseudo-physicians peddling 
nostrums, daytime dramas written for 
the weak-minded. Good TV is so limited, 
those of us who enjoy it live in constant 
fear that some cockeyed pollster in your 
cockeyed New York City will soon con- 
vince the hucksters of Madison Avenue 
it is unproductive. 

Her Man Godfrey (Mrs. Maude Briggs, 
Brookville, Indiana): Can’t Arthur God- 
frey see the results ahead of this deal? 
He has always tried to help out the 
audience. 


Mrs. Robert C. Ivie, El Paso, Texas. 


Ideal Marriage and TV Control (Mrs. 
Robert C. Ivie, El Paso, Texas): There 
are thousands of us family people in 
Hacienda Heights who have up to seven, 
sometimes more, children. .We can’t 
afford Pay-TV ...P.S. My husband says 
he will go to sleep on the couch while I 
enjoy the TV. 

Side by Side (Mr. N. Geller, Queens, 
New York): I think that Pay-TV will 
give a needed shot in the arm to free 

The latter will have to improve 
its programs in order to compete suc- 
cessfully with what we hope will be 
greater achievements. I believe that free 
and fee TV can both live side by side to 
the benefit of all, rich and poor. 

Ad Attractions (Alex Sable, Detroit, 
Michigan): As for no-commercial chan- 
nels, good grief! If it wouldn’t be for the 
commercials, how else would we be able 
to grab a snack, or run down to the 
basement to shovel some coal or discuss 
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the show without missing a part of it? 
And just think of the strain on your eyes 
if we had to stare at TV without inter- 
ruption. 

The Correct Thing (Mrs. H. C. Leffler, 
Mt. Baldy, California): When guests drop 
in at my home unexpectedly and I have 
TV on, I wouldn’t dream of leaving it on. 
Suppose I just paid to see a program and 
visitors arrive and I turn off my set. Do 
I get my money refunded? ~Of course 
not. 


Mrs. Bessie Soule, Venice, Calif. 


A Lady Speaks (Mrs. Bessie Soule, 
Venice, California): If they go ahead with 
Pay-TV, how about keeping in: repair 
and supplying the TV sets, like they do 
with pin-ball machines? 

Use for Lamented TV Set (Mrs. Ches- 
ter Doan, Morrisville, Pennsylvania): The 
day it» (Pay-TV)_ starts, I will chop up 
our TV set and send the pieces to the 
promoters, senators and congressmen who 
voted for it, to plug up the holes in their 
collective pinheads. 


Public Opinions about Pay-TV 


To Coin a Phase (Mr. Robert Philip 
Jensen, Owatonna, Minnesota): The 
prospect of millions of coins being ab- 
sorbed nightly by millions of irresistible 
Pay-TV slots is thought-provoking. I 
suspect that one night's take would 
stagger the imagination. That money 
represents a lot of butter, orange juice, 
shoes and other goods and services that 
will be gone without in favor of a spec- 
tacular on TV. The present form of TV 
has had a healthy effect on our economy. 
Would the improved quality of entertain- 
ment promised by Pay-TV justify its cost 
to the people? : 

Nearly Lost Hers (Mrs. Mary Head, 
Miami, Florida): I do not want Pay-TV. 
NO! NO! NO! NO! 

Doom for the Sack Look (Mr. Willard 
MacKnight, Salisbury, Maryland): The 
New Look of the future will be a change 
purse around the waist to pay for these 
absurd ideas (Pay-TV). After all, we’re 
slaves to fashion. 

Open Class System (Donald H. Gar- 
dener, Fanwood, New Jersey): If I wish 
to travel, I can go by coach or Pullman, 
but I see the same thing. I can pur- 
chase a 1930 Ford or a 1958 Cadillac and 
see the same things. I can go to Radio 
City Music Hall or wait a while to go 
to my neighborhood theater for the same 
picture. Pay-TV takes away that right. 
I either pay the price or I don’t see. 

Home Style Plan (Mrs. Marjorie Holmes 
Mighell, Washington, D. C.): We break 
up programs to fit the convenience of 
the family’s tastes—sometimes half of one 
program and something else in the mid- 
dle. 
can’t afford to switch channels? 


The Candid Postmaster Himself (Mr. | 


William S. Scranton, East River, Con- 
necticut): I was Postmaster here for -20 
years and sold radios, too, but was too 
old to install TV. I own the building 
the Post Office is in and will gladly dis- 
tribute anti-Pay-TV literature. 


The Psychology of Pay-TV (Mr. James 


Torre, Brooklyn, New York): Pay-TV 
would seem almost unethical in its re- 
pugnance, but who the hell knows ethical 
or not anymore? There’s a psychological 
reason for everything, from matricide to 
Pay-TV. 


Mr. and Mrs. James Torre and their children, Brooklyn, New York. 


What happens to free choice if you | 
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nformation Booth 


(Continued from page 17) 


_ “Tazzarella” won second prize in the 
- Festival of Naples, it wasn’t until 1958 
_ that his meteoric rise to fame began. He 

entered a song in the San Remo Music 
Festival and walked away with first prize. 
_... English versions of “Nel Blu” were 
already in the works, when the Italian 
version was brought to the attention of 
Decca Records about a year ago. They 
waited a while, then, with great timing, 
scooped 10 other record companies with 
the Modugno master disc. 
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Yankee, Go West 
Would you please give me some infor- 
- mation about Tod Andrews who plays in 
_ The Gray Ghost series on TV? 
*. S. N., Wecota, South Dakota 
Except that he’s a Yankee by birth, Tod 
_ Andrews compares favorably in every way 
_ with the dashing, handsome figure of John 
_ Mosby—the part he plays on The Gray 
_ Ghost TV series. Tod is an even six feet, 
_ weighs 165 pounds, has hazel eyes, dark 
_ brown hair, and is an expert horseman. 
. . . Although he was born in Buffalo, 
N. Y., Tod was reared in Los Angeles. At 
- one time, this enterprising young actor 
_ organized a group of classmates and pro- 
duced several short plays which were pre- 
sented at a local movie house. . . . Tod 
continued his studies at Washington State 
College, where he could not at first de- 
_ cide between an acting career or a writing 
career. A fellowship to the famed Pasa- 
; dena Playhouse for advanced drama study 
and a series of good reviews for his first 
professional performance later solved the 
problem for him. . . . His first appearance 
on the New York stage in “Quiet Please” 
_ co-starred Jane Wyatt. Then, a role as the 
_ Brazilian admiral in “My Sister Eileen” 
__ led to a movie contract. But Tod’s prefer- 
3 ence for stage work eventually took him 
_ to Margo Jones’ theater-in-the-round in 
7 Dallas and a role in “Summer and Smoke.” 
_ After a successful run in Dallas, it was 
_ brought to New York, where Tod won 
high critical praise. After 110 perform- 
ances, the show went on tour... . Tod 
followed this tour with still another one— 
for two-and-a-half seasons he played the 
title role in “Mister Roberts.” . . . Back 
on Broadway again, he appeared in the 
_ comedy “A Girl Can Tell,” and later re- 
E laced Joseph Cotten in “Sabrina Fair,” 
_ before going into “The Best of Steinbeck” 
_ for ten weeks of touring. . . . His previous 
appearances include roles in Suspense, 
_ Studio One, and Hallmark Hall Of Fame 


_ dramatizations. 
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FOR YOUR INFORMATION—I} there’s 
_ something you want to know about radio 
and television, write to Information Booth, 
TV Rapto Mirror, 205 East 42nd St., New 

_ York 17, N. Y. We'll answer, if we can, 
_ provided your question is of general inter- 
_ est. Answers will appear in this column— 
but be sure to attach this box to your 
letter, and specify whether it concerns 
radio or TV. Sorry, no personal answers. 
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New Patterns 
for You 


9270—Becoming half-size fashion with 
stunning collar, dicky front; neatly tabbed 
pockets. Printed Pattern in Sizes 141,- 
2414. Size 1644 takes 4 yards 39-inch fab- 
ric. State size. 35¢ 9270 


144-244 
4547—Christmas delight for the little 
miss! Complete wardrobe for her slim, 
grown-up dolly: shirt, slacks, coat, hat, 
robe, skirt, blouse, slip, dress, for slim 
dolls 1014, 18, 20, 22 inches tall. See pat- 
tern for yardages. State doll height. 35¢ 


4547 
DOLL 
WARDROBE 
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4846—For your holiday gadding, sew a 
jumper and blouse. Printed Pattern in 
Misses’ Sizes 10-20. Size 16 jumper, 43% 
yards 35-inch nap; blouse, 214 yards 35- 
inch fabric. State size. 35¢ 


4813—Everybody loves a cobbler apron! 
Make one for yourself, several for gifts. = 
Printed Pattern in Half Sizes 1444-2444. ae 

Size 164% takes 2 yards 35-inch fabric. | 
State size. 35¢ 


Send thirty-five cents (in coin) for each pattern to: TY Rapio Mirror, Pattern Depart- 
ment, P.O. Box 137, Old Chelsea Station, New York 11, New York. Add five cents for 
each pattern for first-class mailing. Be sure to specify pattern number and size. Gi 
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a Sentimental Tough Guy 


| D ei Mike Hammer is a hard-hitting, fast-thinking 
bachelor. He may chase after an endless series of 
beautiful girls, but, so far at least, he’s eluded marriage. 
Darren McGavin—who plays Mickey Spillane’s Mike 
Hammer in the Revue Productions television series—has 
been married for almost fifteen years. And, if the rugged 
private eye ever decides to settle down, Darren is ready 
with clues on how to keep the marital peace. 

“You need to give a little, to understand the other 
person,’ says Darren, “but the ability to stand up for 
one’s self, too, is very important. I think that the success- 
ful marriage lies in the ability of two individuals—and I 
mean individuals—to lead their own lives, but collectively. 
If that makes sense at all, it is what Melanie and I have 
done. We have arrived at this, and it only took us fifteen 
years to get here.” 

“The most outstanding things about Darren,’ says 
Melanie, “are his eternal optimism, enthusiasm and tre- 
mendous energy. He likes to get up and get going. On 
the other hand, I like to relax. We fought over this for 
years. So the final solution is, sometimes we do it his 
way, and sometimes we do it mine.” 

When Darren and Melanie York were married, both 
were fighting for a place in the acting world. “It was a 
lot easier to do it together,” says Darren, “than separate- 
ly.” Darren worked as a soda-jerk, as a private detective, 
and as a scene painter at Columbia studios. Here, he was 
discovered and, two days later, was acting on the very 


Mike Hammer knows what he wants and 
goes after it... but Darren McGavin 
has clues for the private eye on how to 


get, and keep, the things that count 


What makes a marriage run? Darren and Melanie 
say that it's learning to be individuals—together. 


set he’d been painting. “That was the beginning of my 
career as an actor,” says Darren, “and since I'd never 
had any training in it, I began classes at Actors’ Lab.” 

Darren has been seen on Broadway, on TV in Casey, 
Crime Photographer, and in such film roles as that of the 
dope peddler in “Man With the Golden Arm.” Daughter 
Megan, going on two, and the new baby, Graham Bridget, 
are too young, but York, eight, has seen Darren in almost 
all of his recent roles. 

“Everybody has to conform, but I do as little of that 
as I possibly can,” Darren continues. “Who has to live 
in Beverly Hills? Not me! I live in Brentwood. I have a 
farm in upstate New York because I want to be a farmer. 
It is solid, it is close to nature, and it is important for the 
children. We can go back together to the levels of what 
is really important in a life—whether we have enough 
rain this year or if the snow is going to ruin the crops.” 

“There was a period in New York when Darren went 
around in blue jeans,” Melanie recalls. “Now he likes 
to wear casual clothes and a hat. He didn’t wear a hat in 
New York, but he wears them out here so as not to con- 
form to Hollywood. 

“Listen,” says Melanie, “your tastes in furniture and 
in clothes, your tastes in ideas and philosophy, change. 
Underneath it all,” she smiles, “Darren is very conven- 
tional. He carries a picture of the children in his wallet. 
He likes his family and he likes to come home and have 
his meals and relax. You see, he is a softy at heart.” 
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Melanie calls 
York and baby Graham Bridget. 
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Non-conformist? Darren 


Average American 


Right or Wrong—This Is Cullen 


(Continued from page 32) 
now. I hate to lose. But, when I play for 
money, I don’t get any great satisfaction 
out of winning. Can’t help wondering 
how much it hurts the other fellow.” 

Jerry Lee Lewis. Bill: “I think he ought 
to pick on someone his own size.” 

Rock ’n’ Roll.. Bill: “I’m not a rock ’n’ 
roll fan. I’m not young enough to be 
savage. When I hear the beat, I don’t 
want to get up and dance. I just feel like 
going to sleep.” 

Quiz Shows. Bill: “A good quiz show 
is a good show, and that’s why a good one 
can go on for years. But there are too 
many imitations of the good formats and 
I think that’s the problem today. The 
imitations hurt the good ones. So far as 
The Price Is Right is concerned, I’m par- 
ticularly happy with the format. Basi- 
cally, it’s a good idea. We are not depend- 
ent on the popularity of any one contestant 
and have seldom had the same person on 
more than four or five times—and usually 
that has been on the daytime show. The 
game is the important thing.” 

Suspenders and Avocados. Anne: “I 
love avocados. Hate suspenders.” Bill: 
Avocados are fattening. If you eat them, 
you've got to wear suspenders. I don’t 
like either.” 

Funny Anecdotes. Bill: “I can’t remem- 
ber them. I don’t feel funny these days. 
I’m serious. I have no desire to be a co- 
median or humorist. I’m sorry atomic 
energy was ever developed as such. I’m 
atraid that if one bomb gets into the wrong 
hands, it’s goodbye-George. A terrible 
thing. Frightens me every time I see one 
in a newsreel. I truly, literally, get sick.” 

Godfrey. Bill: “I haven’t been in touch 
with him in so long. When I worked with 
him, I found him easy to work with, good 
to work with. He hasn’t hurt the world, 
nor has he given humanity any great gift. 
But he is very definitely a great per- 
former. I think he will go on successfully 
for years.” 

Sack Dresses. Bill; “Ilike them.” Anne: 
“T don’t.” Bill: “I hated them at first, but 
now I find them attractive. Besides, the 
skirts are shorter and I’ve always been 
inclined toward good legs.” Anne: “The 
trapeze is horrible.” Bill: “That I go 
along with.” 

Love. Anne: “I think it’s wonderful. 
I’m in love and I enjoy it.” Bill: “I think 
ninety percent of the people who say 
they’re in love don’t know what it means. 


For some, it describes a need or a pleasant 
association or a convenience—and so they 
say, ‘Well, I’m in love.’ Most of them 
don’t know whether they are or not. To 
me, love means something akin to worship 
or awe. No matter what a person does, 
no matter how vicious, you go along with 
him or her. It’s selfless, all-giving. Like 
the old blues song the woman sings about 
the guy who left her, went off with an- 
other woman, got in jail, but she doesn’t 
care so long as he comes back. Well, 
maybe I’m cynical, but that’s the way I 
think it should be.” Anne: “I don’t feel 
that strong. If that were true, I don’t 
think people would fall in love.” 

Horses. Bill: “I'm deathly afraid of 
them.” Anne: “Bill gets nervous if he’s 
watching a TV western and the cowboy 
walks by the hindquarters of a horse.” 
Bill: “I never rode, because of my leg. 
But I think they are beautiful animals. 
Only cats are more beautiful.” 

Potato Chips. Anne: “I can take them 
or leave them.” Bill: “All my life, I’ve 
loved potato chips. When I was a kid, I 
used to sit in the mohair chair listening 
to the radio and go through a half-pound 
bag of ’em every night. I was thin and 
the doctor told my parents I could eat all 
I wanted.” 

Brigitte Bardot. Bill: “I’ve never seen 
her except in stills. I personally think 
she’s terribly over-rated, because I don’t 
lean toward the animal or purely physical 
in women. In other words, the over- 
whelming optical effect. I thmk a woman 
should be pleasing in looks. If Anne hadn’t 
been goodlooking, we would never have 
met—because I wouldn’t have got talking 
to her, in the first place.” 

Shopping. Anne: “I like to shop.” Bill: 
“T’ve changed. Used to be that, whenever 
I passed a store, I had to buy something. 
I couldn’t go in for a new shirt that I 
didn’t order a dozen—plus a gross of 
socks. But a couple of years back, when 
I found myself without a cent in the bank, 
I did an about-face. Now I think twice 
before I buy anything. I don’t feel right 
if I don’t put something in the savings 
account every week.” 

Cold Showers. Bill: “Anne can take 
them, but they’re not for me. I cool down 
to tepid and jump out. I get a chill just 
watching other guys in a cold shower.” 

Picasso. Bill: “Love his work. We’re 
collecting paintings, but only originals—so 
Picasso is out of our reach. Just can’t 


DID HIS KISSES MEAN LOVE? 


Vital questions about life and love are 


z 


answered on radio 
For it presents real-life stories taken right 
from the files of “True Story” Magazine. 
You hear how people like your friends, 
your neighbors, your own family have 
fought with life’s most difficult emotional 
problems—and how they have won 
happiness. Be sure to listen—for the next 
thrilling episode may answer your most 
important question. 


) 


s “My True Story.” 


TUNE IN 


“MY TRUE STORY” 


National Broadcasting Company 


Can the child of a divorced couple lead a normal, healthy life? Read “Who 
Owns Andy” in November TRUE STORY Magazine, now at your newsstand. 
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afford him. But he’s strong and makes 
you think.” Anne: “I’d rather live with 
Matisse, because he’s made more conces- 
sions to the viewer in terms of visual 
beauty.” Bill: “Paintings are our hobby. 
Anne is a painter, and I’ve always been 
interested in colors and form. We have a 
routine on Saturday. Before dinner, we 
visit two or three galleries. We've gath- 
ered a fine collection of sculpture and 
paintings, but we have a rule—we don't 
buy anything unless we like it personally.” 

Frank Sinatra. Bill: “I think he’s the 
greatest popular singer of our age.” 
Anne: “I agree.” 

Guns. Anne: “I’m not afraid of them.” 
Bill: “You can’t outlaw them. If there 
were no guns, there would be more poison 
darts and more stabbings. You can’t blame 
guns for the state of humanity. A gun 
in wrong hands is a dangerous instru- 
ment, but the wrong hands will always 
find something comparably bad.” 

Opera. Bill: “I like the corny ones like 
“Madame Butterfly’ and ‘Carmen.’ Wagner 
is too heavy for me. But Anne has a bet- 
ter understanding of serious music. Her 
father is a successful musician-composer.” 
Anne: “But, still, I go mostly for light 
operas, too.” 

Surprise Parties. Bill: “I hate them. If 
anyone gave me a surprise party, I would 
be angry. I don’t like to be given any- 
thing. I don’t know what to say. Its 
easier for me to give than receive. Not 
more blessed, but easier. I don’t know 
what it stems from, but presents bug me.” 
Anne: “I love surprise parties. Bill gave 
me one on my last birthday. A real sur- 
prise. We’d often watched the sightseeing 
boats that go around Manhattan, and that’s 
where Bill gathered my friends. It was 
a complete surprise and just wonderful.” 

Dogs. Bill: “That was one of our rea- 
sons in looking for a place in the country. 
Anne likes boxers and I like police dogs— 
sO we compromised on French poodles. 
But it’s never got beyond the talking 
stage, because we don’t think it’s fair to 
have dogs in the city. We're putting it off 
until we have a house.” 

Retirement. Anne; “I’d like a house in 
California with our own little swimming 
pool and enough closets for Bill’s hobbies.” 
Bill: “I’d like to ‘semi-work.’ Do one 
show a week and write the rest of the 
time. But I’ve been burned so often. I 
mean, when it comes to plans. Mostly my 
own fault. Due to mishandling of money. 
But it would be nice, even if just for a 
year, to do only one program a week. I 
could use the rest.” 

Bikinis. Bill: “I dig them the most—so 
long as Anne isn’t wearing one. Id like a 
law that all other attractive girls had to 
wear them. I’m a sun bug, you know, but 
wouldn’t wear one myself. Ive gotten 
soft over the years.” Anne: “I love them. 
When we were house-shopping, I kept 
looking for pools or patios that were hid- 
den by walls so I could wear a bikini.” 

Soap Operas. Anne: “Hate them.” Bill: 
“All my life, I said that I didn’t like them. 
But Ill tell you, if one came on now, I'd 
get involved and listen for two weeks. 
When I first came to New York, I used 
to turn on the radio and listen to pro- 
grams like Snow Village and When A Girl 
Marries, and I found myself following the 
plots. Too often, people belittle them be- 
cause ‘it’s the smart thing to do. ” 

Do-It-Yourself Projects. Anne: “I think 
they’re ruining people’s imagination. I’m 
thinking of those painting sets where you 
draw by the numbers. However, if they 
lead people to work on their own eventu- 
ally, then they’re do d.” Bi 
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attic themselves. But I can’t 

itive a nail. If I had to have a bookcase 

and couldn’t afford one, there’s no two 

- ways about it. I’d just roll up my sleeves 
and ask Anne to make it.” 

Monkeys. Anne: “I can’t stand them. 
Too close to humans. They frighten me.” 
Bill: “They always remind Anne of un- 
fortunate humans. They remind me of 
fortunate animals. I can watch them all 
day. I think they’re the world’s greatest 
comics. Sometimes I like to stand back 
where I can’t see the monkeys and watch 
the people. They’re great, too.” 

After-Shave Lotion. Bill: “You bet.” 
Anne: “I buy it for him by the quart.” 

Beethoven. Bill: “Great, and him I un- 
derstand. A moving giant of a man— 
though I don’t like quartets.” 

Compromise. Bill: “Very important 
word. Anne and I have unconsciously 
compromised—but we don’t call it that. 
For me, Anne is the greatest woman in the 
world, so I find myself enjoying her to the 
utmost and saying to myself, That’s fine. 
Now do something in return. But we 
don’t compromise, in the common mean- 
ing. I once read that compromise may be, 

_ ‘If you give up golf, I'll give up tennis.’ 
_. That’s not my idea. Too much like poli- 
ties. I think that’s bad.” Anne: “People 
who are different have to compromise. 

But I agree with Bill. If you’re conscious 

of it—if you have to ‘trade’—that’s bad.” 

Spaghetti. Bill: “Love it. And Anne’s a 
wonderful cook.” Anne: “Bill makes bet- 
ter spaghetti than I do.” Bill: “Oh, no.” 
Anne: “Oh, yes.” Bill: “Anyway, I’m now 
experting on cheese souffles. About four 
years ago, I made friends with a chef who 
took me back into the kitchen and taught 
me. Well, the bugaboo in making a souffle 
is the fear that it will ‘fall.’ It won't, if 
you have confidence. The chef taught me 
something important—the only thing we 
must fear in making a souffle is fear itself.” 

Life Insurance. Bill: “Firm believer in 
it. I always feel if anything happened to 
me, I want Anne to be taken care of.” 

Gentlemen Prefer Blondes. Anne: “He 
better not.” Bill: “I never have. That’s a 
funny thing. All my life, I’ve been at- 
tracted to brunettes.” 

Books. Bill: “Sorry to say, my reading 
is dead. The shows have been devouring 
me. 

Television. Anne: “I like it. I think 
you can get too involved with it. Some- 

_ times you find yourself looking at terrible 
shows. However, Bill and I watch a lot of 
TV.” Bill: “In the entertainment world, I 
think it’s the most important thing that 
has happened in the century. I love 
sports and, consequently, watch ball games. 
When it comes to other programming, I 
think television has its moments. The 
trouble is with producers who imitate and 
follow suit. There are too many quiz 
shows and too many Westerns. 

“T think,” Bill concludes, “we have the 
right to expect at least as much from tele- 
vision as we got from radio. When I was 
at CBS Radio, there were Norman Corwin 
and the Columbia Workshop. And there 
were other such exciting shows on the 
other networks. Right now, I can’t think 
of anything on television that is compa- 
rable to what was the best on radio. But 
its not all the producers’ fault. The re- 
cession talk is partly responsible. Spon- 
sors insist on getting as many viewers per 
dollar as possible, because they want to 
move their products. When the sponsor 
doesn’t feel so hard pressed, he gives the 
’ Eecucer more freedom. 

Zz, At first, television dictated to the pub- 
Now the public—with its seeming de- 

or quizzes and Westerns—is dictat- 
bviously, 3 happy 


This new, exciting book will serve you well 
for many a year in answering the 


ever-recurring question: 


at 


shall I serve 


for dinner tonight? 


You need this book: 


@ For meal-planning inspiration 
@ For never-ending variety 

@ For help with the food budget 
@ For time-saving preparation 


You'll love this book: 


@ Because every recipe is someone’s 
favorite 


@ Because every recipe is kitchen-tested 
and easy to follow 


@ Because the cross-reference index is so 
complete you can’t miss the recipe 
you want 


@ Because you'll learn the latest methods 
for cooking all varieties of meat 


Just think of it—no more dinner-time 
worries! With the help of Demetria 
Taylor’s new meat cook book you can 
add excitement and glamor to all your 
dinners. 


Now there is no need to serve your 
family the same old humdrum dinners 
night after night. Now there are new 
and better ways to prepare meat. Now 
there are endless ways to add variety 
and excitement to all your meat dishes. 


Don’t you be satisfied with old-fash- 
ioned methods of preparing beef, lamb, 
pork and veal. Today’s new methods 
open up a whole new world of taste- 
tantalizing dishes that will amaze your 
family and friends. 


Here for the beginner, as well as the 
expert, is a cook book on meat dishes 
exclusively. You can buy today’s best 
bargain at the meat counter and then 
find a new and interesting way to serve 
it. 

Only $1.00 


The price of this exciting new cook 
book is only $1.00 in the paperbound 
edition and only $2.50 in the hard- 
bound edition. Get your copy of this 
remarkable book today and add sparkle 
to all your dinners. 
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OR MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 
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I Bartholomew House, Inc., Dept. WG-1158 
205 East 42 St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Send me a copy of FAMILY-FAVORITE 
MEAT COOK BOOK. I enclose 0) $1.0 
paperbound. 1] $2.50 hardbound. 
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Why I Have to Be “Perfect” 


(Continued from page 40) 

I’d never know, and Jack said, “She won't? 
When you're telling me over the entire 
CBS network?” I hear it was a very 
funny interchange, and the audience loved 
it... but, that afternoon, four people 
called me and started off: “I hear you 
have three new sack dresses.” 

The first time I discovered Jack had 
mentioned me, I was sort of flattered to 
think he’d talk about me at all. Later, I 
was embarrassed and confused. Then I 
realized that this was what “Mrs. L” 
(which is my name for my mother-in- 
law) meant when we'd talked about my 
doubts and worries before marriage. 

“You'll find it’s quite easy to get used to 
a name everybody recognizes,” she said. 
Then she added thoughtfully, “Of course, 
you have to have more trust and confi- 
dence in your husband than many wives. 
You'll have to know that he’d never do 
anything to hurt you. If anything comes 
up that at first you don’t understand, 
youll have to know that he’s right in 
revealing things you’d instinctively keep 
secret in another kind of marriage.” 

The first proof of that came when I 
discovered I was going to have a baby. 
Naturally, Jack and both our families 
knew there was going to be a new Link- 
letter in November, but I didn’t want to 
announce it immediately. I thought it 
would be easier for me if my students 
didn’t know, and I wanted to tell them 
myself at the year-end banquet. 

And until then .. . neither Jack nor his 
father breathed a word. But, the day 
after ’d announced it, ten million people 
knew! Strangely enough, I don’t care. 
With every month of my marriage, I’ve 
learned more. Both Jack and I have 
changed so much—I’m finding it easier to 
talk to people, while he’s become quieter. 

From the moment I met Jack Linkletter, 
my life began to change subtly. The 
strange thing is that the changes, the ad- 
justments, have been so small and nothing 
I ever anticipated before marriage. But, 
in the beginning, it had seemed to me there 
was no future for us. Our backgrounds, 
our whole approach to life, were so dif- 
ferent, 


We met on a blind date at “Presents” 
night at my sorority. I had just come 
back from a vacation in Hawaii, and Jack 
had just returned from four months in 
Munich, working for Radio Free Europe. 
Neither of us had a date, so the date was 
arranged by a friend. 

That first night, I went back to college 
and told my roommate (who also knew 
Jack—later we double-dated a lot), “I had 
the most fun. I had a wonderful time. It 
was just tremendous!” Then I paused—I 
can remember it so clearly because we 
joked about it later—and I said, “I’d hate 
to fall for a guy like that.” And my room- 
mate, Ann Jorgenson, said feelingly, “I’d 
sure feel sorry for you if you did!” Later, 
she was one of my bridesmaids. 
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Right from the beginning, though, Jack 
was entirely sure. He simply decided that 
this was a good thing and it was going to 


be. I was not just unsure; I was equally 


certain that nothing was going to be. In 
the next few months, Jack maintained his 
position—mine kept swaying. His confi- 
dence simply frightened me to death, be- 
cause the differences between us seemed 
quite insuperable. 

I had “gone steady” twice during high 
school, but I was never engaged to anyone 
before Jack. In fact, I had never, in my 
entire life, planned to marry young. Ever 
since I was in school, 'd known I would 
finish my education all the way; then I 
expected to teach for two or three years 
and sort of “find myself.” After that, I 
thought I’d be ready for marriage. 

Never, in my fanciest dreams, had I 
thought of marrying into a family with a 
public life. I’d never been impressed by 
material things, and I was quite deter- 
mined not to be sidetracked by the window 
dressing. Still, Jack was so completely 
different from my preconceived ideas of 
the son of a celebrity—and his family was 
even more different from my picture of 
the celebrities themselves. I was very 
confused. 

Then Jack suggested we should take the 
marriage course at U.S.C. We both thought 
it might make my mind easier. In the 
end, it helped each of us . . . although, 
for a while, it just seemed to make us 
fight all the time! That was because our 
counselor, Dr. James A. Peterson—who 
later performed our marriage ceremony 
at Oneonta Church in Pasadena—kept 
raising difficulties we had never thought 
of. Then we’d go away and wrestle with 
them until we had reached an agreement. 

We both made “A’s.” Jack’s father had 
threatened that he wouldn’t let us get 
married if we flunked the course—so we 
really studied. By the time we married, 
both Jack and I understood each other 
and ourselves, knew what we felt and 
thought, not just for the moment but for 
the future. 

But knowing a problem and how to 
handle it when it arises doesn’t remove 
the problem. On the face of it, you might 
think: How wonderful to marry a man 
already started on a successful career— 
how nice to be able to honeymoon in 
Hawaii... . 

That isn’t all there is to it. You pay a 
price for those things . . . and it’s sharing 
your lives with other people through pub- 
licity. It’s a big price for anyone who is 
quiet and reserved. It began, for me, 
when people started writing in to House 
Party before we were married, asking 
when Jack’s fiancee would appear on the 
program. 

Jack’s father asked if ’d come down to 
the studio so everyone could see what I 
looked like. I blithely agreed ... but 
when the moment arrived and I was 
actually on TV—! Jack tells me I turned 
a nice shade of chartreuse. I know my 
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palms were wet, and I was just shaking 
with fright. It was my first experience 
of what it might be like, really, to be 
married to a celebrity. For weeks after- 
ward, people kept coming up to me and 
saying, “I saw you on television.” 

After that, I should have been prepared 
for the burned rice, but I wasn’t. My first 
reaction was a determination never to give 
Jack another chance to “mention” any- 
thing, but that only made cooking harder 
for me. After all, I was just a bride trying 
to be domestic—and I would sit in the 
kitchen with my eyes glued to the stove. 
Since the watched pot never boils, it used 
to seem forever until dinner was ready, 
and a good many other chores didn’t get 
done at all. 

I was terribly on my guard as to what 
I cooked, how I cleaned, when I marketed. 
And, every time I did anything I thought 
he just might pick up and remark about, 
I'd say: “Now don’t you dare say any- 
thing about this on television!” Fortu- 
nately, in a few weeks I forgot my good 
resolutions and things reverted to normal: 
I started making mistakes again. 


One night, Jack handed me a sheaf of 
papers. “Your fan mail,” he told me with 
a grin. There were over a hundred letters, 
telling me how to cook rice . . . and, de- 
spite my embarrassment, I couldn’t get 
over how many complete strangers sin- 
cerely wanted to help me. 

When I first met Jack he was just the 
typical college boy, and I used to get so 
embarrassed at parties. By my standards, 
he made so much noise. He used to drive 
very fast, although very carefully. Today, 
I don’t know whether he still drives so 
fast. You see, I’m so used to it! 

Still, Jack was accustomed to a life that 
was open to public view, while every- 
thing in my life was always “mine”’—and 
private until I chose to reveal it. When 
we were engaged, Jack had the habit of 
talking in public about things that I in- 
stinctively felt were “ours,” and I was 
startled when he mentioned them. Later, 
I began to see that some of these things 
were not really intimate—and he, in turn, 
came to accept more of my point of view. 

It’s true that I have to trust my hus- 
band. If another man says something his 
wife wishes he wouldn’t, only a few people 
hear it; she drags him into a corner and 
hisses, “Don’t!” In my case, whatever 
Jack says, millions of people hear .. . and, 
if it’s the wrong thing, it’s too late to do 
anything about it. 

“The sort of things my husband is 
likely to reveal are the little domestic 
incidents that occur in every family. And, 
to be fair about it, Jack never drags me 
into the conversation. It’s the people he 
talks to on the air who ask questions: 
“How does your wife manage to keep 
house and teach at the same time?”—or, 
“Doesn’t your wife use cream on her face 
at night?” 

At first, I felt a bit like one chick who 
had thousands of helpful mother hens. 
Now I realize that House Party audiences 
are just naturally homey and interested 
in a young couple starting out in life.... 
I don’t know if I'll ever get used: to the 
warmth of so many people I don’t actually 
know, but I’m certainly grateful for it and 
I’m certainly learning a lot! 

One thing I’ve learned is that women 
stick together much more than any man 
thinks. 

After the burned rice, I was determined 
not to spoil or burn anything else that 
Jack could mention on TV. Then I saw 
a recipe in the paper for a special Sunday 
breakfast. . . . the recipe wasn’t quite — 
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or girl; we just want a baby. . 


complete, and the result was just deadly. 
Jack ate it with a smile, making remarks 
all the time: “Just wait till they hear about 


_ this on television!” I felt he was making 


notes for a book on how-to-discipline- 
your-wife, and kept saying, “Don’t you 
dare say a word about it!” I warned all 
my friends and family, and told Jack’s 


_ father he wasn’t to allow Jack to breathe 


a word—and, of course, Jack was only 


_ teasing. He never mentioned it. 


At least—not for several weeks, until 


presumably I’d have forgotten all about 


it. Then he really got tripped, because 
what he didn’t know was that I happened 
for once to be home .. . and of course I 
flew to the TV to see My Husband. 

Imagine how I felt when I saw him 
chatting with one of the women in the 
audience and saying confidentially, “You 
should have seen what I had for break- 
fast the other day.” Then he went on 
and told all about it. But I'll love that 
woman for the rest of my life! When he 
finished, she just grinned at him and said— 
so sweetly—“Well, maybe you should do 
the cooking.” 

All the while he’d been talking I could 
just feel all the women in the audience 
thinking what a terrible wife I was! Then 
this woman flew to my defense with the 
sly implication that, if he wasn’t happy 
with my cooking, he had the alternative 
of doing it himself! At first, I could just 


_ have died. Later, I thought it was won- 


derful to see Jack put in his place. Need- 
less to say, this is one of my favorite 
stories today. 


How did I feel about the references to 
the baby? When you're having a baby, I 
find you feel so pleased and proud and 
happy that you don’t mind telling the 
world! We don’t care whether it’s a boy 
. and the 
name will come out of the book used by 


_ the Linkletters for all their children. Of 


course, I hope that, by the time the baby 
is born and I start making mistakes with 
it, Pll have trained Jack so he won’t dare 
make too many comments. 

Today, I look back and find it hard to 
remember the things I thought would be 
the adjustments. I think originally I 


_ thought everything would be an adjust- 


ment. Yet, amazingly, we haven’t had an 
argument or even an emotional frostiness. 


_ We certainly couldn’t say we get along 


perfectly—because that’s pretty impossible 
for any two people with definite ideas. 
One of them would simply have to lie 
down and die! But we seem to ignore our 
problems in the right way, and they work 
themselves out smoothly. 

When a difference of opinion comes up, 
we don’t say, “You aren’t trying.” We say, 
“We aren’t trying,” and then we agree 
that we'll both try harder. Furthermore, 
we both want to grow inwardly, and we 
try to help each other. Jack doesn’t ap- 
pear at every premiere, or push himself 
into all the public appearances that show- 


_ business beginners use to keep themselves 


in ~ 


the public eye . . . because he knows 
I am not really familiar or happy with 


_ such things at present. 


For my part, I try to learn more about 
everything, and to be good-humored about 
my shortcomings. Jack loves to tease, and 
if I never gave him anything to tease me 


_ about ...I’d be a pretty uninteresting 


_ wife. 


I don’t know that I'll ever grow 
completely used to being discussed and 


7 reported on television, to knowing that 


‘me. I’m learning every day to have a 


millions of people hear about it every time 


I make a boner—but perhaps it’s good for 


tter perspective about what is, and what 
uly important in my marriage. 
ore, I bet I’m now the best rice 
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175. Charlton Heston 241. Lawrence Welk 
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180. Lucille Ball 244, Buddy Merrill 
182. Jack Webb 245. Hugh O'Brian 
185. Richard Egan 246. Jim Arness 
187. Jeff Richards 247. Sanford Clark 
191. Robert Taylor 248. Vera Miles 
192. Jean Simmons 249. John Saxon 
194. Audrey Hepburn 250. Dean Stockwell 
198. Gale Storm 252. Warren Berlinger 
202. George Nader 253. James MacArthur 
205. Ann Sothern 254. Nick Adams 
207. Eddie Fisher 255. John Kerr 
209. Liberace 256. Harry Belafonte 
213. James Dean 257. Jim Lowe 
214. Sheree North 258. Luana Patten 
215. Kim Novak 259. Dennis Hopper 
219. Natalie Wood 260. Tom Tryon 
220. Dewey Martin 261. Tommy Sands 
221. Joan Collins 262. Will Hutchins 
222. Jayne Mansfield 263. James Darren 
223. Sal Mineo 264. Ricky Nelson 
224. Shirley Jones 265. Faron Young 
225. Elvis Presley 266. Jerry Lee Lewis 
227. Tony Perkins 267. Ferlin Husky 
228. Clint Walker 268. Dolores Hart 
229. Pat Boone 269. James Garner 
230. Paul Newman 270. Everly Brothers 
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(Continued from page 53) 
of shoes or gloves to a downtown movie. 

More and more comedy crept into this 
selling copy—and became the forerunner 
of Peg’s Ethel And Albert and The Couple 
Next Door. “You use what you have,” 
Peg explains, in telling of this apprentice- 
ship. “You look through the music library, 
the sound effects, the products you have 
to sell. Then you write and put them all 
together.” 

Heady with the success of her more- 
than-full days, Peg went on to Station 
WCHV in Charlottesville, Virginia, where 
she wrote a woman’s variety show about 
food and fashions. Here, her “couple” grew 
to take in five minutes. Next came Cum- 
berland, Maryland, at Station WTBO, 
where she was engaged to do a woman’s 
show. Her he-and-she went right along 
and flourished into a fifteen-minute pro- 
gram, five times a week. 

In February, 1944, Peg, full of Mid- 
western horse sense, git-up-and-go and 
a proven Good Idea, came to New York, 
supposedly to write a daytime serial. In 
three months, she had her bosses forget- 
ting about the serial and immersed in 
putting on her Ethel And Albert as a 
network show five times a week. It was 
a huge success and stayed for a comfort- 
able half-dozen years. In 1950, the famous 
couple came to TV as a ten-minute spot 
on The Kate Smith Show, then branched 
out as a half-hour television show, and 
now, as The Couple Next Door, has settled 
down in its snug berth on radio, its orig- 
inal “home.” 

No one is more surprised than Peg to 
find herself acting in her comedy. She 
has always thought of herself as a writer 
who studied dramatics primarily to give 
her a wider knowledge of the writing 
craft. Her experiences acting in college 
plays didn’t change her mind. But, in her 
early days in New York, the agency found 
it anenlt to cast an actress in the Ethel 
role. 

Peg was helping with the auditions. 
The tryout line was a simple one to be 
said by Ethel to Albert: “Did you bring 
home the salted nuts?” It wasn’t a dra- 
matic speech but a domestic one that 
you'd suppose anyone could read. But, 
after numberless actresses had uttered that 
line in throaty, sexy tones, the producer 
held up his hands. 

“Peg, for Heaven’s sake, show them how 
to read that line,’ he begged. Peg did— 
in her usual off-hand way. All the wor- 
ried preoccupation, the busy-ness of Mrs. 
Housewife, the small irritations of enter- 
taining, the amusing troubles of domes- 
ticity came through, set off by the merest 
trace of Nebraska. 

“Please, please, keep the part,’ the 
agency men begged Peg. But she was firm 
in refusing. She agreed to cue the pros- 
pective Alberts—nothing more. 

“Peg is like that, always backing away 
from the limelight,’ says her producer, 
Walter Hart. “She backs away apologizing 
—and bumps into a pot of gold.” 

That’s the way it happened now. The 
agency tried out actors, actresses and Peg 
in all sorts of combinations. Among the 
actors was Alan Bunce, a successful and 
versatile stage actor from the age of sev- 
enteen and a radio veteran, too. For 
years, he had played Young Dr. Malone. 
Now he read for Albert and everyone, 
including Peg, voted a wholehearted en- 
thusiastic “Yes.” Peg and Alan together 
were perfect and the agency was wise 
enough to insist that there must be no 
substitutes. Peg either had to launch her 
own brain-child or forget it. 

She had to be ecajoled into trying it. 


The Lady Next Door 


From the beginning, it was a backbreaking 
task and a terrific success. Writing either 
five radio shows a week or a half-hour 
TV show, along with taking on the acting 
chores, is a man-sized job. Peg solved 
the time problem by getting up between 
four and five A.M., two days a week, and 
writing nearly a twelve-hour shift. 

“In college, whenever I had a theme to 
write or special cramming to do, I always 
got up at dawn,” Peg explains. “I write 
best when I’m fresh, and I don’t mind 
the early rising. On television, I had to 
learn lines like anyone else—because, by 
the time I was acting a script, I was three 
scripts ahead in my writing and had for- 
gotten what I wrote. Radio is much 
easier. We can read our lines.” 

Peg’s family consists of Odd Kent Ron- 
ning, her husband, an engineer; their 
seven-year-old charmer, Elise Astrid, from 


. whose doings Peg gets lots of her ideas 


for ‘Betsy’ in her show; her mother, 
“Frances,” who helps manage the house- 
hold, and her Aunt Honey, who acts as 
Peg’s secretary. They all live together 
happily in a large house in Fairfield, Con- 
necticut, with enough rooms for an office 
for Odd, an office for Honey, a writing- 
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room for Peg and playrooms for Elise. 

Odd—oddly enough!—is Peg’s third 
cousin, whom she had never met till he 
came over from Norway in 1946 to take 
some additional study in engineering. Peg, 
appointed official family-welcoming dele- 
gate, didn’t appear in time to meet him. 
Their relationship might have gotten off to 
a bad start—except for the fact that, when 
they did meet, they liked each other at 
once. Two years later, they were married. 

For all their being such busy people, 
the Ronnings are a close, warm family, 
inordinately proud of one another. The 
hub of their lives, is of course, Elise Astrid. 
Next to her, they delight in family living 
and in their sprawly house, which Peg 
fell in love with because of its homeyness 
in spite of its size. 

When the demands of her work keep 
Peg in town overnight, she still has her 
old Gramercy Park apartment where she 
lived when she first came to New York. 
Nowadays, Peg uses it chiefly as her New 
York office. 

“Between the time that the television 
show, Ethel And Albert, went off the air 
and The Couple came back to radio,” Peg 
relates, “I had a chance to do some of the 
things I was too rushed to do before. I 
rested, I spent more time with Elise, I 
moved from our small house in Stamford 
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to this larger one in Fairfield. I also got 
started on a full-length play with Walter 
Hart. And I took a European vacation. 

“It rained twenty-eight days out of the 
thirty we were abroad,” she recalls. “To 
keep Elise amused at the hotel, I bought 
her some modeling clay and soon she was 
joined by Danish, Swiss and Swedish kids 
and I found myself with a daily nursery 
school on my hands.” 

Peg is a gal whose friendliness over- 
comes most barriers. Wherever she hap- 
pens to be, she talks to people—on trains 
and boats, in stores and beauty shops. 
What’s more, she listens. She loves people 
and she always has one ear cocked for 
possible material. “I’m always expecting 
to hear something momentous and dra= 
matic but, of course, what folks tell me 
about are the small things that happen 
to all of us.” 

Everything is grist that comes to Peg’s 
mill. Something happens to her, to her 
friends, to Walter Hart or Alan Bunce. 
Peg listens carefully. 

“Uh-huh. Uh-huh,” she says thought- 
fully. “Give it to me again.” And you 
know she’s filing it away in that fabulous 
tape-recorder that is her brain. It will 
emerge, a year or so hence, in a script. 

People are always writing to tell Peg 
what happened to them, or to their Aunt 
Martha or brother Bill. Peg answers every 
letter. One night, maybe two years hence, 
their phone will ring and it will be Peg 
on the wire. “I just wanted to tell you 
were using that story of your Aunt 
Martha in our script today. I knew you 
wouldn’t want to miss it,” she'll say. 

There is dead silence at the other end 
and Peg wonders if the woman has fainted. 
But, no, she rallies—and the two will be 
deep in an excited, neighborly chat. When 
Peg next hears from her, she’ll write: 
“We made a recording of your show. And 
now we invite all our friends in and make 
them listen to the time when we were 
part of it!” 

Once, when Peg and Alan Bunce were 
attending a sponsor’s sales meeting out 
west, a woman dashed up to Peg and 
said, “I’ve just left twelve guests at the 
luncheon table. But I had to come over 
to say hello. I’m Dorothy Herman.” 

“Of course,’ Peg beamed. And, from 
her scrapbooks full of fan mail over the 
years, she recalled the contents of Mrs. 
Herman’s letter and asked after her family. 

Peg likes the homeyness of small towns. 
Back in Kasson, Minnesota, when she was 
growing up, she’d hear her mother go to 
the telephone and say to the operator, 
“Hello, Clara! Will you please ring my 
sister?” And Clara would answer, “I can’t 
now, Frances. She’s not home. I just saw 
her go by to the post office.” _— 

Peg, with a wistful sigh, wishes that 
folks everywhere could know and like 
this kind of neighborliness. When she 
puts it into The Couple Next Door, she 
is making a one-woman pitch for a 
warmer, friendlier world. And, in small 
towns and big cities alike, people are re- 
sponding to it. They write Peg, saluting 
her variously as “Dear Peg,’ “Dear Folks 
Next Door,” and “Peg, old girl.” But, no 
matter how they address her, they write 
that they love her, her writing, her won- 
derful characters, her wisdom and her 
chuckles. They thank her fervently; they 
beg her to keep going and never stop. 
And they add, “You’re looking through 
our Venetian blinds and listening in on 
our party line—but we love it!” 

If, in a cold, sophisticated world, some- 
thing can make us kin, it would seem The 
Couple Next Door—and the lady who 
creates it—have what it takes to do it. — 
’ Ay as yee es 
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Jazz Swings In Again 


(Continued from page 24) 
program, Jazz Party, is a New York show 
’ which, through film, is seen in 24 foreign 
countries. It might well be considered a 
leader in the jazz trend—for, when it went 
_on the air over the newly organized 
_ WNTA-TV, it soon jolted the ratings of 
its New York-area opposition. 

_ Ford’s formula is simple: He hand-picks 
a group of good jazz men, sets them down 
in a relaxed atmosphere in a big studio 
under low lights, and lets them play. There 
is no audience. Ford explains, “We want 
_the musicians to play for themselves, not 
for applause which can be triggered.” 

Critics, as well as plain, ordinary listen- 
-ers, love it. Writing in the New York 
Daily News, Kay Gardella compared it 
‘with another jazz program and _ said, 
“Everything we found fault with there, 
Ford manages to transform into a sort of 
artistic virtue on Jazz Party. He cheer- 
‘fully admits, for instance, that he doesn’t 
even know what the boys will play next 
‘or how they will play it. Then he grace- 
fully gets lost. 

“Then the musicians who seem to be 
boss of what they happen to be doing take 
over and do what they know how to do 
the very best they can. Cameras follow 
as best they can. Mikes pick up sound. 
When everybody is through with the bit, 
‘Ford comes back and says, ‘Let’s wait for 
the commercial and look out, man, there 
‘they come again... . When the ride-out 
comes on the Ford show, it comes because 
here ain’t no time left—not even for more 
usic, much less for dull talk. Jazz music, 
like children, should be heard but not 
talked about.” 


o Jack Gould of the New York Times, 
technical arrangements by which WNTA 
‘broadcast simultaneously on AM, FM and 
were as thrilling as the content. Cus- 
tomarily chary with superlatives, Gould 
began his piece, “The chronic audiophile 
‘should have been in seventh heaven last 
“night. Jazz Party was presented in both 
sight and stereophonic sound and it was 
‘one of the season’s most exciting experi- 
ments in broadcasting. Heaven help the 
neighbors of those who had two radio 
‘sets and a television receiver going at the 
same time ... But what sound! It had a 
vibrancy and a life-like quality that placed 
the sound of the average television pro- 
‘gram on a par with people talking under 
ater. ... Jazz Party is going to be tele- 
vised in foreign countries and also relayed 
‘to service men over the video and sound 
facilities of the Armed Forces Radio Net- 
‘work. It would be hard to find a pro- 
Sram better suited to cultural export.” 
That’s the critics’ view, but what about 
he kids? Ford concedes he-doesn’t get 
“many fan letters from teenagers yet, but 
he’s hearing about them. Parents write, 
“Tt’s amazing. My son never liked any- 
‘thing but rock ’n’ roll. Now he likes your 
iow.” 
_ There’s no doubt in anyone’s mind that 
Jazz Party itself is a happy hit. A similar 
program has opened under guidance on 
KMSP, WNTA’s sister station in Minne- 
apolis. Art also plans to take a crew of 
jazzmen on tour to play Europe, South 
America and the big theaters. A motion 
picture is to be made. 
But that might well be an individual 
instance of one man’s popularity. Ford 
claims jazz is the new trend. Can he sus- 
the contention? 
With the enthusiasm of a devotee, Art 
ord insists he can. “A renaissance of 
z has started, the likes of which we’ve 
er seen. Count Basie’s best-selling new 
? and the peren= 
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EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 


FREE—BIG NEW Wholesale Catalog! fe to 50% saving for 
you, family, friends on nationally-known gifts, jewelry, toys, ap- 
plianees, Christmas cards, etc. Also make money selling part 
ime! Write: Evergreen Studios, Box 846-Bu, Chicago 42, Ill. 
$500 FCR YOUR Child’s Picture paid by advertisers. Send 
one small photo (All ages). Returned, Print child’s parents’ 
name, address on back. Spotlite, 8344-PC11 Beverly, Holly- 
wood, California, 


BUY WHOLESALE! 100,000 Nationally Advertised Products. 
Appliances, Cameras, Sporting Goods, Housewares, Watches, 
Typewriters, Tools, Clothing, etc. Discounts to 80%. Buy- 
Rite, Box 258, Hawthorne 56, New Jersey. 

$10.00 GUARANTEED PER 1000 Pieces Prepared & Mailed 
—Free Mailing Pieces, Names & Stamps Given Also. Send 
50c—Postage & Handling. National Mailer, PCD, 1627 E. 
33rd St., Lorain, Ohio. 

BEAUTY DEMONSTRATORS—TO $5.00 hour demonstrat- 
ing Famous Hollywood Cosmetics, your neighborhood. For 
free samples, details, write Studio Girl, Dept. 16811C, 
Glendale, California. 

$500.00—OFTEN MUCH More Paid by advertisers for your 
child’s photo. Rush photo for approval. Returned promptly. 
Free gifts. Nationalphoto, Box 3035-G, North Hollywood, Calif. 
HOMEWORKERS: ASSEMBLE HANDLACED Precut moc- 
casins and handbags. Good earnings. California Handicrafts, 
Los Angeles 46-B, California. 

$200 MONTHLY POSSIBLE, Sewing Babywear! No house 
selling! Send. stamped, addressed envelope. ‘Cuties,’ 
Warsaw 1, Indiana, 


DRESSES 24c; SHOES 39c; Men’s Suits $4.95; Trousers 
$1.20, Better used clothing. Free Catalog. Transworld, 164A 
Christopher, Brooklyn 12, N.Y. 

HOMEWORKERS: SEW BABYWEAR for Stores. Machine 
unnecessary. Send stamped, addressed envelope. Clara, Box 
44637-A, Los Angeles 44, California. 

$500 FOR YOUR child’s photo, if used for advertising. Send 
photo for epptoval: Returned promptly. Ad-Photos, 6087-YY. 
Sunset, Hollywood 28, California. 

FREE WHOLESALE CATALOG! Christmas Gifts, Toys, 
Appliances, etc. Big Savings! Housewares Distributors, 
1216-G West 79th Street, Chicago 20, Illinois. 

$65.00 WEEKLY POSSIBLE Mailing circulars for adver- 
tisers. Complete instructions 50c. Siwaslian, 4317-F Gleane, 
Elmhurst 73, N.Y. 

MRS. SCHUTZ, KENTUCKY, Mrs. Lewis, New York, re- 
ceived hundreds of dollars for their children’s pictures. See 
Spotlight ad above. 

HOMEWORKERS WANTED PAINTING Novelties. No 
Selling. Experience unnecessary. Noveltex Industries, 20-A 
West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Illinois. 


STENO-SECRETARIAL TRAINING for employed women. 
Qualified secretaries urgently needed. Prepare at home for 
high-paying secretarial career. Low cost. Training includes 
Gregg shorthand, typing, English personality development, 
filing, secretarial accounting, etc. Get free book today, LaSaile 
Extension University, A Correspondence Institution, Dept. 
121, 417 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Ill 

WOMEN! LEARN HANDWRITING analysis at home. Helps 
understand children. Earn money—spare, full time. Church 
groups, PTA’s, clubs: all pay you Tecturing, Radio, TV, scores 
ields. Free analysis your writing, sample lesson, 48-page 
book. Give age. Longhand. IGAS, 21, Springfield, 4, Missouri. 
ATTEND BUSINESS SCHOOL At Home! Save time and 
expense of attending classes. Prepare for secretarial career in 
typing, shorthand, business procedures, bookkeeping. Write 
for catalog. Wayne School, 2525 Sheffield, Desk SA-1, 
Chicago 14. 

COMPLETE YOUR HIGH School at home in spare time with 
61-year-old school. Texts furnished. No classes. Diploma. 
Information booklet free. American School, Dept. X874, 
Drexel at 58th, Chicago 37, Illinois. 

DENTAL NURSING. PREPARE at home for big pay career. 
Chairside duties, reception, laboratory, Personality Develop- 
ment. Free Book. Wayne School, Lab. BA-18, 2521 Sheffield, 
Chicago 14. 

HIGH SCHOOL DIPLOMA at home. Licensed teachers. 
Apiraved materials. Southern States Academy, Station E-1, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 

LEARN WHILE ASLEEP! Exciting details free. Sleep- 
Learning Research Association, Box 24-PC, Olympia, Wash. 
BUSINESS & MONEY MAKING OPPORTUNITIES 
$3.00 HOURLY POSSIBLE assembling pump lamps Spare 
Time. Simple Easy. No canvassing. Write: Ougor, Caldwell 1, 

Arkansas. = 

$15.00 THOUSAND PREPARING envelopes, home. Long- 
hand—typewriter. Particulars free. D. Cove, Box 2580, 
Greensboro, N.C. 

PLATE BABY SHOES, Bronze, Colored Pearl. Free Booklet. 
Crafters, 11029 Vermont, Los Angeles 44. 

EARN SPARETIME CASH preparing-maillng advertising. 
Temple Co., Muncie 2, Indiana. 

EARN EXTRA CASH! Prepare Advertising Postcards. Lang- 
dons, Box 41107PW, Los Angeles 41, California. 

MAKE YOUR TYPEWRITER Earn Money. Send $1.00, 
Hughes, 500B, 9 South Clinton, Chicago6. 
AGENTS & HELP WANTED 
FASHION, DEMONSTRATORS—$20-$40 profit evenings. 
No delivering or pO Beeline Style Shows are Party 
Plan sensation! Samples furnished Free. Beeline Fashions, 

Bensenville 39, Illinois. 


WIN BIG PRIZES—Anyone, Anywhere Can, Full Particulars 
35c, Strader, Box 414, Las Vegas, Nevada. 
EARN SPARETIME CASH Mailing Advertising Literature. 
Glenway, Box 6568, Cleveland 1, Ohio. 
EXTRA CASH PREPARING mailing postcards. Write 
Edward, Box 3427-D, Los Angeles 54, California. 
SEW OUR READY cut aprons at home, spare time, Easy, 
profitable. Hanky Aprons, Caldwell 3, Ark. 
$200 MONTHLY REPORTED, preparing envelopes. Ladys 
method, 25c! Economy, Box 2580-L, Greensboro, N.C. 
RETIRE NOW! LEAD Leisurely Life! Free Plan. Belmont, 
Wyckoff 93, New Jersey. 
SPARETIME HOMEWORK! GUARANTEED Pay! No Sell- 
ing! National, Box 88-B, Boston 22, Massachusetts. 
MAKE MONEY CLIPPING newspaper articles for publishers! 
Newscraft, PW-983-E. Main, Columbus 5, Ohio. 
$CASH, MAKING SCENTED Flowers sparetime. Easy. 
Write Floart, Sharon 4, Penna. 
$60. WEEKLY PREPARING Mailing Literature, National, 
1815A Meyers, Lombard, Ill. 

STAMP COLLECTING 
TERRIFIC STAMP BARGAIN! Israel—tceland—Vatican 
Assortment—Plus Exotic franes Set—Also Fabulous British 
Colonial Accumulation—Plus_ Large Stamp Book—All_ Four 
Offers Free—Send 10c To Cover Postage. Empire Stamp 
Corp., Dept., PC, Toronto, Canada. 

USED CLOTHING CATALOGUE 

USED CLOTHING CATALOGUE, yours free for asking. 
Latest styles, sensational prices. Write: Wearwell, 63-A 
Suffolk, N. Y., N. Y. 


EARN EXTRA MONEY selling Advertising Book Matches. 
Prep sanbe kit furnished Matchcorp, Dept. WP-54, Chicago 
32, Illinois. 
NEGRO WOMEN WRITE for samples, information about 
making $65 regularly, spare time, selling Cosmetics. Lucky 
Heart, Dept. 4M, Memphis, Tennessee. 
60% PROFIT COSMETICS. $25 day up. Hire others. Samples, 
aetails. Studio Girl-Hollywood, Glendale, Calif. Dept. 16811H. 
PIECE-LIKE STAY at-homework! No doorbell ringing! 
Securall, Box 1450, Pasadena, Calif. 

LOANS BY MAIL 
BORROW $50 TO $500 for any purpose. Employed men and 
women over 25, eligible. Confidential—no co-signers. Up to 
2 years to repay—low monthly payments. Supervised by 
Nebraska Banking Department. Loan application sent free in 
plain envelope. Give occupation. American Loan Plan, City 
National Bank, Dept. WD-11, Omaha 2, Nebraska. E 
BORROW MONEY BY Mail. 7200-5600. Anywhere. Air Mail 
Service. Postal Finance, 200 Keeline Building, Dept. 653V, 
Omaha 2, Nebraska. 

FOREIGN & U.S.A. JOB LISTINGS 
AMERICAN OVERSEAS JOBS. High Pay, Men, Women. 
Transportation Paid. Free Information. Write: Transworld, 
Dept. 8B, 200 West 34th St., New York 1. 

FREE INFORMATION—USA Overseas Jobs, High Pay, 
Transportation—Futures Unlimited, Dept. W. 215 West 34th 
Street, New York City 1. 

PERSONAL 


FREE WRITERS CATALOGUE giving manuscript markets. 
Write, Literary Agent Mead, 915 Broadway, N.Y. 10. 


MAKE MONEY with 
Simple CARTOONS 4 


A book everyone who likes to draw 
should have. It is free; no FREE 
obligation. Simply address BOOK 
ARTOONISTS' EXCHANGE 
Dept. 5911 Pleasant Hill, Ohio 


Fingertips 
ur drug store 
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Big Demand for chil- — 

dren’s photos, ages 1 
mo. to 18 yrs. Cash payments made if used 
for advertising. Hundreds selected every 
month. Send 1 small photo for approval. 
Print child’s & mother’s name, address 
on back. Returned 2 weeks. No Obligation. 

ADVERTISERS PHOTOS 

6000-HY Sunset, Hollywood 28, Calif. 


Write 120 Words Per Minute. 

Age No Obstacle—LOWEST COST 
Famous SPEEDWRITING shorthand. No symbols; no 
machines; uses ABC’s. Easiest to learn and use. 
Fast preparation for a better position. Nationally 
used in leading offices and Civil Service. 120 words 

FASTER than Civil Service re- 
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nial popularity of Ella Fitzgerald and 
Louis Armstrong are evidence of it.” 

It is triggered, he believes, by the im- 
proved techniques of recording Dixieland 
groups, “better reproduction of the high 
sounds of jazz—the cymbals, the drums 
and the brass. 

“With such sound,” Art says, “excellent 
bands like Benny Goodman and Count 
Basie bring some of the in-person excite- 
ment into recording and into the home that 
used to be found in the big theaters and 
dance halls where kids flocked in 1939 
and 1940.” 

Art himself was pre-fan age in those 
days. Born in New York, April 15, 1929, 
he is the son of Arthur and Mary Ford. 
When his father, an Oxford-trained scien- 
tist and inventor, died, Art quit the High 
School of Commerce and went to work. 

Like Richard Hayes, Al Morgan, Sandy 
Becker, Jennifer Jones and a number of 
other young entertainers, he learned by 
doing at a pioneer radio station, WWRL, 
Woodside, Long Island. 

“T did my first disc-jockey job in 1941. 
Two years later, I went to WNEW.” His 
first assignment at WNEW was Milkman’s 
Matinee. First of the top-rated all-night 
shows, it was widely copied. He became 
program director of WNTA when that 
station was reorganized this year. Art is 
a bachelor and maintains apartments in 
Newark and on Park Avenue in New 
York. He also has a beach house on Fire 
Island. 

He has studied musical trends through- 
out these years of broadcasting. He plays 
a little clarinet, “just for kicks, never for 
money,” and he’s a serious analyst of jazz 
and jazz trends. 

Asked to define jazz, Ford says, “It is 
America’s own music, a derivative of the 
blues, of the use of the primitive beat as 
carried into this country by the people 
from Africa. It developed in New Orleans 
with overtones of the French culture there. 
It went from New Orleans to Kansas City, 
St. Louis, Chicago, and from Chicago to 
New York. It expresses the happiness and 
unhappiness of people in the South. It is 
our own American primitive musical form. 
There is something peculiarly American 
which no one can quite put a finger on. 
It is just us. It has caught on all over 
the world. We should be proud of it. 


The Big Beat Is Here to Stay 


(Continued from page 25) 
heard Benny Goodman and it changed his 
career and his life. “At fifteen, I turned a 
deaf ear to everything but swing.” 

He took his Goodman records with him 
to college and swiftly became the least 
popular freshman. “My fraternity brothers 
were Wayne King fans. They complained 
about my raucous noise.” 

His education in the classics brought him 
his first disc-jockey show at WKST, New- 
castle. But, by auditioning new records 
sent to the station, he found out what was 
happening in that other branch of jazz, 
the phase that had not “become a lady.” 

In that field, the strong, primitive, orig- 
inal one-two beat had refused to be 
downed by sophistication. The spirituals, 
the work songs, the wild shouters, the 
frantic, moaning blues found their outlet 
in numbers recorded by little groups for 
off-beat record companies. Sold primarily 
to the Negro market, they were called 
“race” records. It wasn’t until they began 
to sneak into the catalogues of big record 
companies that they were dignified as 
“chythm and blues.” 

Finding such records sent to the station, 
Alan listened with fascination. He remem- 
bered songs he had heard in childhood. 


Europeans are envious of it. They appre- 
ciate it more than we do.” 

On the subject of rock ’n’ roll vs. jazz, 
Ford’s feelings are strong. “I don’t expect 
this upsurge in interest in jazz to elimi- 
nate rock ’n’ roll, I expect it to be an 
adjunct to it. A superior adjunct. Jazz 
is like the ABC’s. It is our own modern 
primitive. Rock ’n’ roll is just a cute 
cousin. It’s fun if you know your ABC's. 
Then you can enjoy all forms—the spir- 
ituals, the rock ’n’ roll—everything. Every- 
thing derives from the ABC’s.” 

In considering rock ’n’ roll numbers, 
Ford says, “Some are good, some are ter- 
rible.” Referring to his worthy opponent 
in this debate, he adds, “It is Alan Freed’s 


responsibility—any disc jockey’s responsi- 


bility—to play the good, not the terrible, 
for any reason at all. I hold him strictly 
responsible. I admire his success, but, 
since he has this control over the young- 
sters, he must use it most carefully. 

“As far as Freed is concerned, my only 
opposition to rock ’n’ roll is that when it 
is played for the sake of just filling up 
a show of r-and-r music or plugging ar- 
tists who are in some of his live shows, 
without too much thought of the absolute 
quality, it is then that I must disagree 
with Alan. When Alan plays the best of 
rock ’n’ roll, to me this is exciting and 
humorous primitive music. (I use the 
word primitive in the same sense as I call 
Picasso a primitive.) Then I think he’s 
doing a great service to the country and 
he’s in tune with his times—and so many 
of those who criticize rock ’n’ roll are 
not in tune with their times. I think it is 
important to be up-to-the-minute in un- 
derstanding what young people want to 
hear, give it to them, and give them the 
best of it. ... They’re letting down their 
responsibility and duty to the vast audi- 
ences these r-and-r disc jockeys have. 
That would be my only complaint, but it’s 
a serious one.” 

On the subject of progressive jazz, he 
was even sharper tongued. “It is a pity 
we got away from the natural, warm music 
that was so strong in the Thirties and 
Forties and into the lost caverns of pro- 
gressive jazz.” 

Progressive jazz, to Ford, is not jazz. 
“It?s a form of modern classical music. 
Actually, progressive musicians are play- 


His mother’s brothers had once been 
members of a blackface minstrel troupe 
and, when they came to visit, the family 
gathered ’round the piano and staged a 
show of its own, telling “Mr. Bones” jokes 
and singing deep-South songs. : 

Alan says, “Those records prompted me 
to some jazz research. I particularly liked 
the old Bessie Smith records. By the time 
I moved to Cleveland in 1949, I was a 
confirmed rhythm and blues fan.” 

With a pop music disc jockey show to 
program, Alan began to slip in an_oc- 
casional rhythm and blues number. “Per- 
haps one in every twenty records.’ He 
had no thought of increasing the ratio 
until Leo Mintz, owner of the Record 
Rendezvous, offered to sponsor his show 
if Alan would play nothing but rhythm and 
blues records. 

Alan was flabbergasted. “Are you crazy?” 
he demanded. “No one would listen. Those 
are race records.” 

“Not any more, they aren’t,’ said Mintz. 
“T’ve been watching my customers. I know 
who buys them.” 

Alan launched the show and shortly 
thereafter stumbled into evidence of the 


explosive power of rhythm and blues. In 


October, 1952, he thought it would b 
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all the musicians sm: sta 
their feet. It doesn’t happen in cool jazz, 
either. It has lost the essence of real jazz. 
It is, rather, an amateurish beginning of 
a form of classical music.” a 

Its harm, he feels comes in that it “dis- 
tracts young people from enjoying the 
great outlet and enthusiasm and humor 
and warmth of real jazz, which is what 
Benny Goodman played and Louis Arm- 
strong played, and Billie Holiday sang. 
Progressive jazz has instilled in the minds 
of a lot of youngsters the idea that old- 
time jazz—as they think of it—is corny. 
It is not any more corny than the Con- 
stitution is corny, just because it was | 
written many years ago.” 

Asked to name the jazz classics which | 
are his all-time favorites, Ford- says. | 
“That’s difficult. Certainly I couldn’t name | 
them all—it would be quite a list—but I | 
should certainly include ‘Buddy Bolden’s 
Blues,’ by Jelly Roll Morton, ‘Rock Island 
Line,’ by Leadbelly, ‘God Bless the Child,’ | 
by Billie Holiday. There are more, of | 
course, but those are important ones.” 

Sincerity and reality are the tests, he 
believes. “No successful jazz tune could 
live any time with phony, trick kind of 
lyrics. Jazz lyrics are based on the topics — 
close to the musicians—poverty, unre- 
quited love, faith. | 

“You can’t grind out jazz, at least not | 
the kind of jazz I stand for. That must be 
a spontaneous expression, to exist at all. | 
Only the briefest melodic form is used. 
From there on, it is up to the musician. 
The musician has it, feels it in his heart, | 
or it doesn’t exist. You can manufacture 
dance music or cool jazz, but you can't | 
turn Dixie on and off. It must be inspired.” | 

It’s an inspiration which Art Ford thinks | 
young people understand. “Musicians of | 
all ages are playing jazz. The youngest we | 
have used was a ten-year-old drummer 
whom Woody Herman recommended to us, | 
and he was just great. I think musical — 
education is important because music is 
one of the best therapeutic outlets kids | 
have in a troubled time when they need 
such outlets very badly. This jazz renais- | 
sance is on its way because we all have 
need for the kind of music we can feel 
united in liking.” 


nice to get his listeners together for a 
dance. He rented the 10,000 capacity 
Cleveland Arena and worried whether he 
could draw a crowd large enough to pay | 
cepeusee “Then,” he says, “the lid blew | 
off. 
An estimated 30,000 fans aimed for the 
hall. Caught completely by surprise, the | 
police fought to break up the traffic jam | 
and control the crowd. The dance had to | 
be called off and much civic commotion 
followed. In some circles, he was rated 
akin to a public enemy, but to the kids, 
he was a new hero who shared the music 
they liked. | 
His popularity brought him New York 
offers and Freed went to WINS. His| 
success led to star roles in rock ’n’ roll | 
movies and to world-wide popularity. R&R } 
shows he has headed have set new house | 
records at the New York Paramount and | 
other theaters. Last summer, he moved to | 
radio station WABC and also started a new | 
television show on WABD. In October, he 
plans to tour Great Britain. 
With this personal perspective, Freed can 
point out changes he has observed in rock | 
’n’ roll. “The first records gained p rity | 
b ey were wild, e: en 


' much since the Thirties. Some were com- 
posed by people with very little musical 
_ knowledge and necessarily, it was a primi- 
_ tive expression.” 

But it was vital and strong. It shook up 
the music business like a tornado roaring 
out of the Panhandle.” 

Since then, rock ’n’ roll has both ab- 
sorbed from other types of music and has 

‘influenced them. “Look at the way it has 
_ changed country and Western,” says Alan. 
' “It’s not the old hillbilly whine of yester- 
day. Today, it is a different kind of tune.” 
In the popular music field the inter- 
change has been constant. “Rock ’n’ roll 
began benefiting from the pops when 
_ artists and repertoire men began giving its 
recording the same kind of care. Arrange- 
ments are prettier today and the sound is 
_ better,” says Alan. 
_ In turn, it has influenced pops. “Almost 
all the long established artists have re- 
‘corded rock ’n’ roll tunes, adapting them 
to their own characteristic style. This, I 
‘think, has helped produce the current 
phase of ballads, but you'll notice they 
are ballads with a beat. This big beat is 
versatile. It can be applied to almost 
anything.” | 
_ The musical value of rock ’n’ roll has 
‘improved as more people with talent and 
‘training grew interested in it. “We're get- 
ting better writers and new good writers 
‘are developing within the field. Fats 
_ Domino is a good writer. So are the 
Everly Brothers and Buddy Holly.” 


~The big beat’s best life insurance is the 
extreme youth of its song writers and 
_performers, Freed believes. “If ever there 
"was a youth revolution, this is it,” he 
‘points out. “Tin Pan Alley lost its mo- 
“nopoly. Kids who never even heard of 
“the Brill building have written their own 
“tunes, recorded them themselves and 
turned them into hits. Some are no older 
‘than their audience. To cite two extreme 
“instances, Laurie London is thirteen; Paul 
_ Anka, seventeen. There must be hundreds 
“in their teens and many more who have 
“just turned twenty.” 
__ Such kids may not be able to turn out 
-high-polished lyrics, but Freed respects 
their gift for musical reporting. “They 
write about things which go on around 
‘them. They’ve killed off the trite June- 
“moon-spoon croon by topical things like 
‘Wake Up, Little Susie,’ and ‘No Chemise 
Please.’ I find them refreshing. They 
“should continue to produce interesting 
‘popular music.” 
' He also sees the possibility of some 
“serious composers arising from these ranks. 
““While it is true that some of the kids 
can’t read a note, we should remember that 
‘there are others who already have a 
good musical education. They’re young, 
‘they’re intelligent. They will continue to 
‘learn and develop. They have a drive and 
-a will to succeed. Why shouldn’t they 
‘later write more learned music? It hap- 
pened with jazz. Certainly it can also 
| happen with young people now producing 
Tock ’n’ roll.” 
_ Having stated his case for the big beat, 
“Alan also had a word for its critics and 
‘his own. “All this business about rock ’n’ 
‘roll producing juvenile delinquency is 
)just so much hogwash. Juvenile delin- 
| quency begins in the home, not in a piece 
| of music. If I didn’t believe this was good, 


' wholesome music, I wouldn’t play it. I’ve 

| got four kids of my own. I’m concerned 

| about what happens to them, and also 

' what happens to other kids.” 

_ Remarking that jazz addicts have been 
among those most scornful of rock ’n’ roll, 
he remarks, “They should remember that 

all the things now said about rock ’n’ roll 

ere once said about jazz. The difference 
social acceptability between rock ’n’ roll 
jazz is a mere matter of thirty years.” 
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semaphores. “This is ree-dic-aluss,” Desi 
exploded, “an’ I wanna tell you sum-thin. 
W’y are we knockin’ our brains out tryin’ 
to think up a fancy title? Everyone will 
call it the Ann Sothern show, anyway— 
so why don’t we juss call it—The Ann 
Sothern Show!” 

And this is “juss” exactly the way a 
television star is promoted from Private 
Secretary to a smart, sophisticated assist- 
ant manager of a metropolitan hotel. The 
first of the CBS-TV Ann Sothern Shows 
will brighten the hearts and homes of 
viewers from coast to coast the evening 
of October 6. It’s being co-produced by 
Desilu and Anso Productions (Ann’s own 
company) and according to the efferves- 
cent lady herself: 

“We read nearly a hundred story possi- 
bilities for the series before making a 
decision. I think this one has an enor- 
mously fertile format, and I believe and 
hope that—like Susan Camille MacNamara 
—Katy O’Connor will have great popular 
appeal and will interest weekly watchers 
of all ages. Some of my advisers thought 
the time was propitious for switching from 
comedy to serious drama, but I believe the 
world needs all the laughter it can get. 
We have a wonderful cast, and I, too, love 
Lucy—and Desi, who knows more about 
TV than any other producer. So I’m very 
happy and pleased about my new setup. 
However—along with all my other re- 
sponsibilities—it would help if I had been 
born twins!” 


Included in Ann’s “other” responsibili- 
ties are furnishing and redecorating a new 
home in Bel Air .. . running her own win- 
ter Swiss Chalet which she bought in Sun 
Valley regular buying trips for 
“Sothern’s Sewing Center” at the same 
resort . . . management of the A bar S 
Music Publishing Company, the A bar S 


cattle company in Idaho (where she owns 


a breeding herd), a wonderful film library 
for Vincent Productions (named after her 
patron Saint) . . . and—closest of all to 
her heart—the care, concern and complete 
dedication to her number-one production, 
thirteen-year-old Patricia Ann Sterling. 

“When my beloved Tish reached teen 
age last December,” Ann recalls, “it was 
the toughest moment that every parent 
must face. You're forced to realize your 
child is no longer so dependent on you. 
It’s a sad and hard decision to accept, even 
though you’ve known it’s inevitable. When 
your turn comes, as you loosen the leash 
—if you're a wise parent, you'll give your 
child more freedom under parental con- 
trol.” 

If you are a wise parent, says Ann. By 
no stretch of the imagination is there a 
moment's wandering in Ann Sothern’s 
wisdom. Not where Miss Patricia Ann 
Sterling is concerned . . . and how for- 
tunate Tish is to have a modern mother 
who says: “I’m of the old-fashioned school, 
but I’ve tried to remember that my 
daughter is an individual and, as such, 
it is her right to express herself. My sis- 
ters and I were never allowed to talk back 
to my mother, and I’m a great believer in 
children respecting their parents—one of 
the most important Commandments. 

“At the same time, I’m aware of the 
importance of adaptability in today’s fast- 
moving world. Tish has always been in- 
dependent by nature and I’ve encouraged 
this, because it fosters self-reliance. Along 
with this line of endeavor, she’s had to 
learn there are other people in the world 
and she cannot be selfish and exclude them 
as she plans her life. You can’t always tell 
what goes on in the heart of a child, espe- 
cially such a discerning one. 


Oe easly is 


New Lives for Two 


“On her thirteenth birthday—the great 
moment in her life so far—Tish received 
her most precious present. I gave her an 
eyelash-curler and that epitomized the 
full treatment! How well I can remember 
when I could hardly wait to be ‘old.’ It’s 
so important to youth. Now that she’s 
thirteen, Tish is allowed to wear light lip- 
stick and one-inch heels when she goes 
to parties. It makes her feel positively 
ancient—and she loves every moment 
of it!” 

Since Ann is on television herself, she 
gives the medium very careful consider- 
ation in her own home. “Some programs 
are too adult for children,’ she affirms, 
“while others are too adolescent. Once 
again, I think it is up to the parent to 
choose carefully. Children have a natural 
curiosity, and I have never closed the 
door on a question. They'll find the an- 
swers, regardless, so isn’t it much better 
that they find the right answers. When 
Tish asked me about babies, I told her 
about babies. She’s learned everything in 
a natural, normal way when she has asked, 
without information being forced on her. 
I’ve told her things as far as her curiosity 
goes, at every age. And so, at 13, I have a 
wise little owl and a well-adjusted one. 

“T hope I will always be a progressive 
parent, but I may also be considered a 
strict parent. At least in one respect. So 
far, I can’t bring myself to believe that 
Tish is old enough for dating. Of course, 
school dances are permissible and I plan 
to encourage club activities in church. I 
think her religion plays a great part in 
giving her a good set of values and a 
conscience.” 

At thirteen, Patricia Ann Sterling can 
pretty much rely on her own good taste, 
thanks to her mother’s insistence that she 
learn through trial. and error. But she 
was still learning when she came to Ann 
for one of their precious mother-daughter 
confabs. It had been a tough, tiring ten- 
hour day at the studio for Ann—but end- 
of-the-day time is Tisha’s time in the 
Sothern household. 

“T think I’m old enough now to pick 
out my own clothes,” her daughter an- 
nounced, curling herself up at her famous 
mother’s feet. “May I buy myself a new 
dress to wear to Vickie’s birthday party?” 
(Vickie is Ray Milland’s daughter.) 

“Yes, my darling, you may,” said Ann. 

The results of that shopping expedition 
bring tears of amusement to Ann’s eyes 
when she tells the story: “When I came 
home from the studio and Tish rushed 
into my room with her new dress—it al- 
most killed me! She had selected a bright 
orange sack model and was so thrilled 
with it, I just didn’t have the heart to 
discourage her. I let her wear it to the 
birthday party. 


But, that evening, a very chagrined 
young lady climbed into my bed. She was 
silent for quite some time and oh, how I’ve 
learned to recognize that pattern! ‘I was 
just wondering, Mother, a small voice 
finally found itself. ‘Would the store al- 
low me to bring back that dress since I 
only wore it once?’ Obviously, someone— 
probably a boy—had teased her about the 
dress, but I didn’t question Tish or pursue 
the subject. She had learned her lesson 
through experience and, to me, that was 
the most important lesson of all. 

“Along the way,” Ann says, “I have 
tried to impress on Tish that, like it or 
not, there are many things in life we 
have to take. That time not long ago, for 
example, when a remaining baby tooth 
needed pulling. Even though she didn’t 
want to have it pulled, the tooth had to 
come out.” 


Raising a child without a father’s influ- 
ence (Ann is divorced) has deepened her 
sense of responsibility and doubled her ef- 
forts to stand by Tish and never let her 
feel she is alone in making her way. “A 
child must be made to feel that someone 


is always behind her,’ Ann _ believes. 
“They’re very sensitive and vulnerable, 
especially during their teen-age years, and 
little things can leave big impressions. Tish 
knows I am there if she needs me. She 
knows, because I have been going to her 
school since she was three. She’s poor in 
arithmetic, for example—so, after con- 
sulting her teachers, I gave her special 
tutoring. But I can’t get angry with her— 
because I was poor in arithmetic, too. I 
assure you, it was a happy day for me 
when she passed the Stanford eighth- 
grade test with a ninth-grade rating!” 


In Ann Sothern’s book, if a child is 
shown that she is loved from the very 
beginning, she'll respond to discipline 
and listen to reason. “Sometimes Tish ob- 
jects to my instructions,” Ann admits, “but 
she still knows I mean what I say. Oc- 
casionally, Ill have to add: ‘Right now, 
you don’t understand—but, when you’re 
a mother, you will.’ This seems to appease 
her, and here’s where I’m very fortu- 
nate. Disciplining a child can create fear 
of the parent and, to protect themselves, 
some children will resort to telling lies. 
This I can’t bear. Tish knows that to lie 
is to cheat, and she knows I'll never con- 
demn her for anything she tells me, as long 
as she tells the truth. 

“I believe that every human being has 
certain rights of privacy and within reason, 
a thirteen-year-old is no exception. I have 
never listened in on a telephone conver- 
sation, but one day I started to dial before 
I realized my daughter was using the line. 
It really pained me when I heard one of 
her little friends saying, ‘If your mother 
won't let you go to the slumber party, just 
tell her you'll run away from home and 
then she'll let you go, 

“T was disturbed, and this was definitely 
one of those times when a parent is torn 
between decisions. How thankful I am that 
I said nothing! When Tish came into the 
room, she was her usual sweet self as she 
said, ‘Mom—can we go to the movies to- 
night?’ She had completely ignored and 
dismissed what her little friend said on 
the phone and didn’t feel it was important 
enough to repeat. In other words, she 
couldn’t be influenced.” 

Along with her thirteenth birthday, Pat- 
ricia Ann Sterling made an important 
announcement at the breakfast table. It 
didn’t, however, come as a complete sur- 
prise to her mother—who says now: “My 
mother didn’t stand in my way, so I never 
really could stand in Tisha’s way. 

“Fortunately, Tish knows how hard I 
work and what it entails. I hepe she 
changes her mind later. But, in the mean- 
time, I’ve been giving her lessons in ballet, 


' piano, and singing, and encouraging her 


interests in sports—at which, incidentally, 
she excels. She’s a superb horsewoman and 
swims like a fish. If she becomes an 
actress, this training will give her good 
foundation and, in any event, will serve 
as a good cultural and social background. 
“As far as my own life is concerned,” 
Ann sums up, “while I don’t rule out mar- 
riage, there is nothing to be said about it 
now. My work seems to be cut out for the 
next few years, and who knows what will 
happen after that? Perhaps my fondest 
dreams will come true when I have a 
lot of grandchildren. This I will love. And 
in the meantime—if I can survive these 
teen-age years—I think we will have done 
a very good job of growing old together.” 
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| of mischief in it. “You see, Edd, I made 
_ sure of every single detail before I even 
_ started thinking.” 

_ Peter was born in New York City on 
| October 5, 1935, the second. of four boys 

(Philip, now 25; Peter, 23; Michael, 16; 
Paul, 12). He came into the world with 
an inheritance of talent. While Mina de- 
_ voted herself to bringing out her sons’ ar- 
| tistie interests, Bud Brown encouraged 
_ them to follow in his footsteps, at least in 
_an amateur sense. He himself had played 
ball for the New York (now San Fran- 
'cisco) Giants before joining the Navy. 
| During his stint in uniform, he became 
' middleweight champion of his fleet and, 
after his discharge, a professional ice- 
_ skater. 

_ All the boys have shown considerable 
'prowess at sports, and Peter literally 
'hurled himself into football, tennis, base- 
‘ball, pole-vaulting and swimming. Not all 
_their games were so strenuous. Mina 
Brown taught her sons “play acting,” the 
fun of impersonating characters from fic- 
‘tion and life. At six, Peter was on the 
New York radio program, Let’s Pretend, 
but it wasn’t until he was a student at 
North Central High School in Spokane, 
ten years later, that he appeared for the 
first time before a “live” audience, in “The 
Torch Bearers,” at the Spokane Civic 
‘Theater. His mother directed the show. 
Even then, he had given no serious thought 
to acting as a career. “I was absolutely 
‘sure I'd be a success,” grins Peter, “only 
{I wasn’t quite sure at what.” 
| After graduation, his father pointed out 
that he would have to make some decision 
‘as to the future. “I had no special desire 
for a profession or trade, and I wasn’t en- 
|thusiastic about college. But I did feel 
| that, sooner or later, I’d have to put in my 
|time in the service. Pop said that his 
‘years in the Navy had done wonders for 
‘him character-wise and, now that I look 
back on it, I think my two years in the 
Infantry helped me grow up. You learn 
‘to do without your family. You must solve 
‘your own problems, rely on your own 
skill and aptitude, and find courage and 
‘confidence inside yourself.” 

Although Peter was not in Special 
Services, he persuaded his officers to let 
him and some buddies stage a few shows 
‘for the men. “We got occasional USO per- 
formances in Alaska, where I was sta- 
|tioned,” he recalls, “but they were far be- 
| tween. There was a great need for regular 
jentertainment. So we decided to call for 
volunteers. If was amazing how many 
'Gis showed up for acting duty. We had a 
ball. We did twenty-five shows in all, and 
‘I got in a bit of experience directing. I 
‘loved it, and someday I hope to turn all 
my attention to that—but not until I’ve 
done everything I can in acting.” 
| Mustered out on June 6, 1956, he made 
“2 quick trip to Yakima, where his family 
shad settled, and told them he had decided 
on a career in show business. “Naturally, 
Mom was delighted—she loves the theater. 
What surprised me was the reaction of Pop 
‘and my brothers. They backed me with all 
their hearts, and don’t think their en- 
‘couragement hasn’t been a big help!” 
\_In Hollywood, Peter began putting all 
'the positive force in his mind to work. He 
‘had registered at an Eastern dramatic 
|school for the fall term, but meanwhile 
‘came down from Yakima for a summer 
session at U.C.L.A. He was determined to 
find a place for himself in show business 
nd concentrated everything to that end. 
Ralph Freud, his theater arts professor at 
C.L.A., urged him to remain in Los 
ngeles: “I think you’re ready to tackle 
4 career now. You have the talent and 
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the drive and brains to do it. Why waste 


a year in dramatic school studying things 
you were taught by your mother years 
ago?” 

Bracing himself for a long tough fight, 
Peter signed up for special coaching with 
Hannes Lutz, then tried out for several 
roles at The Gallery and Horseshoe The- 
aters in Hollywood. He won good parts in 
their productions of “Desire Under the 
Elms” and “Teach Me How to Cry.” At one 
of these performances, Albert McCleery, 
producer of NBC-TV’s Matinee Theater 
spied Peter, watched him closely, and as- 
signed him to four important roles in that 
dramatic series. 

“I was still doing my positive thinking 


bit every day, and getting some lucky ~ 


breaks. But you can’t live off occasional 
parts,” Peter recalls. With his bankroll low, 
but unwilling to write home for help, he 
went out and landed a night job in a gas 
station on the Sunset Strip. It was a 
strategic move that gave him a living and 
left him his days to make the rounds of 
casting directors. Whenever a star, director, 
producer—or anyone at all he suspected 
might have a connection with movies or 
TV—drove in, Peter was Johnny-on-the- 
spot with a big smile, and a spiel. 

“T’m an actor,” he would say, “I’ve done 
fifty-one productions. Have you got any- 
thing for me—or do you know of anything 
I might try for?” One night, luck fell his 
way. Jack Warner drove in and Peter 
made his pitch. Warner listened politely 
but made no comment. The next day, how- 
ever, Solly Baiano, Warners’ head talent 
man, sent for him. 

Out at the Burbank studio, Peter was 
tested for “Darby’s Rangers.” He prayed, 
talked to his reflection in the mirror, and 
waited. The magic still worked, and he got 
the role. More than that, his screen ap- 
pearance impressed the studio heads and 
he was signed to a term deal which gave 
him added parts in their various tele- 
shows, Cheyenne, Maverick, and Sugar- 
foot. Fan mail was piling in now, and 
casting began to eye him with awakened 
interest. Producer Jules Schermer was 
looking for an attractive young chap to 
play deputy to John Russell’s Marshal Dan 
Troop, who brings law and order to Lar- 
amie in Lawman. Peter went home, studied 
his lines, stared into his mirror, chanted 
his magic formula ... and the rest is 
history. 


At one period, the Browns lived on a 
4,000-acre ranch in Yosemite,yand it was 
there that Peter and his brothers learned 
to ride expertly. “I owned two horses and 
played cowboys-and-Indians whenever I 
could,” he says. “I learned how to shoot 
from the saddle. and I practiced the fast 
draw, banging away at tin cans, snakes, 
anything I could pretend was the enemy. 
Naturally, I was always John Wayne or 
Gary Cooper. Someday, I hope to own a 
ranch of my own. That’s the place to bring 
up a family. In fact,” he grins, “I’m doing 
quite a bit of positive thinking on that 
score these days.” 

This last is obviously a reference to 
Diane Jergens, the 20th Century-Fox 
starlet he plans to marry on October 11, at 
All-Saints Episcopal Church in Beverly 
Hills. That date will make it almost a year 
to the day that they have known each 
other. Peter was with Connie Stevens, 
Diane with Edd Byrnes and the occasion 
was a farewell party given by Tony Per- 
kins for his friend, young Robert Ivers, 
who was entering service. 

Peter had just caught a preview of a 
20th-Fox film he had tested for, unsuc- 
cessfully. “TI still think the part should have 
been handled differently,” he said, and 
proceeded to give his version. Diane, a 
friend of the contract player who had won 
the role—and loyal to him and her home 


- out to Malibu, I was chattering away and | 


udio—too 


argument that lasted all evening 
was fascinated by the black-eyed gi 
twenty-one who spoke up so strongly for 
what she believed in. Diane didn’t return 
the feeling. She frankly admits that, on 
that occasion, she thought Peter a brash, 
dogmatic young man. Undaunted, Peter 
called her for a date the very next day. 
She refused. But, finally, her curiosity got 
the better of her and she accepted a din- 
ner date. They've been a “steady item” 
ever since. 


Asked whether she shares Peter’s faith 
in positive thinking, Diane shakes her red- 
gold head and laughs. “The only thing 
positive about me is my love for Peter. 
He’s self-confident, rolls with the punches. 
I’m either flying high or down in a deep- 
blue mood. But Peter’s wonderful—he al- 
ways manages to cheer me up. 

“Some months ago,” she cites an ex- 
ample, “Peter and I were planning on go- 
ing to a premiere. I’d bought a lovely new 
dress and we were both set on making a 
bit of a splash. Then hard luck hit. I was 
bitten by an insect under my right eye 
while doing a TV sequence in Man With- 
out A Gun. Peter’s tooth had been in- 
jured in a fight scene for Cheyenne, a — 
few weeks before. On the day of the 
premiere, his cheek swelled a good two 
inches. So there we were, really a pitiful 
sight—me with my eye, Peter with his 
cheek. I was all for giving up and staying _ 
home. But you know Peter. 

“Well, it’s nothing for young actors not _ 
to be recognized by the crowd. But, in | 
our condition, even our best friends didn’t 
know us. I almost cried. But Peter was 
just wonderful. He patted my shoulder and | 
said, ‘Honey, believe me, someday they'll 
all know us. Right now, let’s act so that, | 
even if they don’t know who we are, they'll 
know we’re worth knowing.” 

Their courtship has been “mostly on an 
even keel,” says Diane. | 
“That’s because we have absolutely noth- 
ing in common,” declares Peter, “except 
love.” 

That would seem to be an exaggeration, 
but it does remind Diane of another story: 
“We both love to take long drives and 
talk, talk, talk. And, ordinarily, Peter does 
his share. Well, this particular day, we 
were driving out to a party. All the way 


I didn’t notice that Peter wasn’t saying | 
anything. When we got there, Asa May- 
nor, who was Edd Byrnes’ date, took one 
look at my hair and laughed. ‘Diane,’ she 
said, ‘what kind of a hairdo is that?’ 

“T reached up and there were two pin- | 
curl clips dangling right in front. I turned | 
to Peter and said, ‘Why didn’t you tell me 
I forgot to take out those clips?’ He 
shrugged and said, ‘Honey, I spent the | 
whole trip here trying to find the right | 
words to tell the most beautiful girl I | 
know that her hair’s a mess.’ And, for 
once, I was absolutely tongue-tied.” 

The day before Lawman was to begin 
shooting, Peter’s family phoned to wish 
him luck. Surprise! Much jubilation! Kid | 
brother Michael, just out of high school, | 
had been given a bit in “The Hanging 
Tree,’ a Gary Cooper film on location near 
Yakima. “This makes four of us Browns | 
in show business,” Peter points out 
proudly. “Mom—Phil, who sings and has | 
his own radio show in Coalinga, California | 
—yours truly—and now Mike. That leaves | 
Paul. He’s the one who’s most like Pop }, 
and I think he’ll be a great athlete, too.” 

Busy as he is with Lawman, these days, 
Peter manages to find time to keep up his | 
studies. Several lessons a week with Corey | 
Allen, his current drama coach, plus as- | 
sorted books on the theater, philoso 
a erature, keep him intellectually ale 
He and Diane are movie f: 
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eral times a week. Afterward, they usual- 
‘ly take a long drive along the ocean or 
through the hills, searching for a new 
steak house, discussing the show and the 
performances, their respective careers, and 
their future together. 


As for the wedding: Peter has asked VOICE AT HOME 
Corey Allen to be best man. Betty Lou 


Ellsworth is Diane’s matron of honor. John : ‘i 7 | 
Russell, Edd Byrnes and Army buddy Dick “* eo 
“a dy ONLY $6 98 


Denouit of Globe Photos will be ushers. 
About four hundred people are being in- 
vited. As the about-to-be-newlyweds ex- 
plain, “We'll only be getting married once 
—so we want it to be a day we and our 
family and friends can remember.” 

Diane and her orange cat, Merry Ann— 
of whom Peter jokes, “She’s part Persian 
and all alley”’—will move into his apart- 
ment in Hollywood Knolls until they can 


afford He Buy the house of their dreams. 5 cue ttal y) a 
We're concentrating our wishes on 7 aS 
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Alias Hoby Gilman 


(Continued from page 58) 
“cowboy stars have replayed the same role 
thousands of times and become rich and 
pnous so pee he says, “But we oe a 
ing for a different audience . . . adults. 3 7 
‘After all, kids don’t buy cigarettes and Here s P. r actical Help fe or 


‘gasoline, and television sponsors want 


viewers who do.” 

Bob, nevertheless, warms up to one 
‘standard Western accomplishment—the 
fast draw. “Nancy,” he says, turning to 


his wife, “guess what Rod Redwing told 
‘me today?” Rod Redwing is the Indian 
‘gun coach who has taught practically 
“every major Western actor in Hollywood 
‘how to handle guns. He is the supreme 
authority on such techniques as “fanning,” 
shooting from the hip, and other tricks of 
‘the trade. 

“Rod,” Bob reports happily, “said that I 
have the most authentic draw on televi- 
sion.” What does that mean? “Most au- 
‘thentic draw,” it develops, means that 
\Bob’s draw on Trackdown is visible to the 
‘television viewer from start to finish. 

_ “The camera,” Bob explains, “doesn’t 
‘leave my hand and my gun. If you'll 
‘notice, on lots of shows, the camera shows 
‘the hero standing tensely with his hand 
jjust over his guns. Then the scene shifts 
ito the villain making his play; then back 
‘to the hero, who will be coming up with 
‘his guns—which are already out of the 
Jholsters. He may actually have drawn 
ithe gun in a split second, but the viewers 
vean’t be sure. The film could have been 
iecut and still have given the same effect. 


Here at last is a wonderful, wonderful 
book for parents—and expectant parents. 
It is an exceptionally helpful book because 
it tells you exactly what to do in a given 
situation—and when to do it. Between the 
covers of this book is the latest informa- 
tion on infant and child care. Written en- 
tirely by three experienced doctors, this 
book answers clearly and intimately the 
questions asked most often by mothers. It 
is not designed to take the place of your 
baby’s doctor, but it will give you the help- 
ful information that you will need before 
you call him. You will refer to this book 
over and over again. It will save you time 
and worry. Get your copy—right now. 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES 
OR MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 


Bartholomew House, Inc., Dept. WG1158 
205 East 42 St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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PICTURE-PACKED 


Album 


Just as the new season gets under way, 
the editors of TV RADIO MIRROR 
have produced a beautiful picture al- 
bum for you. Here are exciting pic- 
tures of the new shows and the new 
stars. 


Here also are gorgeous pictures of 
your all-time favorites in new roles. 
Mind you, each picture in this wonder- 
ful Album is a gem. In fact, the full- 
page portraits are so beautiful that you 
will want to cut them out and frame 
them. In addition, this great Album 
tells you about all the latest engage- 
ments, marriages, divorces and babies 
in radio land. 


For the latest pictures of every 
famous radio and television personality 
rush to your favorite magazine counter 
and get your copy of TV-RADIO 
ALBUM. Only 50¢, while they last. 


AT ALL NEWSDEALERS — 50c 


Or If More Convenient, Mail This Coupon 
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ever, to accustom Bob to horses. 

“Did I know how to ride when I got 
this part?” Bob guffaws. “I certainly 
didn’t.” 

Nancy laughs as loudly as her husband. 
Evidently, Bob’s first brush with a horse 
was pretty funny, but all he adds is: “Be- 
fore we began the show, I took riding 
lessons for a couple of days so I'd know 
which end of the horse came first. Then 
I kept working at it until now I’m quite 
confident.” 

Even at first meeting, the Culps’ mu- 
tual admiration is strongly evident. Each 
thinks the other is simply great .. . off 
stage and on. Nancy speaks enthusiasti- 


cally of Bob’s performances in several off-. 


Broadway productions and his recent 
guest appearance on a television play- 
house. “Bob was wonderful,” she says. 
Bob, for his part, thinks his wife is one 
of the most talented actresses alive today, 
and frankly says so. “My dearest wish,” 
he confides, “is to play opposite Nancy. 
She is a marvelously sensitive actress. 
Tremendously talented. Some husbands 
and wives don’t work well together; they 
make each other tense. But Nancy and I 
help each other give a better performance. 
“ve become associated with a new 
motion-picture producing company, Mar- 
di Gras Productions, and we were offered 
parts in a film the company is making in 
Sweden this summer. I couldn’t accept, 
because of other commitments. However, 
I’m working on a screen play that will 
have a part for each of us, and I hope 


Mardi Gras will make the picture next 


year.” 

Symbolically, Naney and Bob met in a 
theater and were married because of a 
television show. Nancy had just finished 
work in a New York play, “The Climate 
of Eden,” and was at the theater putting 
away some costumes. Bob, who was open- 
ing in “He Who Gets Slapped,” wandered 
in, and they got acquainted. 

“But it wasn’t burning love at first 
sight,’ Mrs. Culp recollects. “Or at least 
we didn’t realize it, if it was. I went on 
tour with a company and we lost touch 
with each other for about six months. 
Then, one day, I had been riding a motor- 
eycle with friends, all day long, over on 
the Palisades. We'd got back to the Vil- 
lage and were in a little spot when Bob 
came in with someone I knew. My friend 
said Bob was hunting for an apartment. 
Bob said he was hunting for me. In any 
event, from that time until we were mar- 
ried, we were together almost constantly.” 


Although a conviction had grown that 
they’d be married “soon,” it was Track- 
down which brought matters to a head. 
“When I got the Trackdown part and 
knew I was leaving for the Coast, ” says 
Bob, “we got married at once.’ 

Nancy thinks that her husband’s tele- 
vision success has been both bad and good 
for her own career. It’s taken her away 
from New York ... and she thinks “live” 
acting is wonderfully stimulating ... but 
it has also given her entree to directors 
and producers whom she couldn’t meet 
before. “I can’t work on Bob’s show,” 
she explains, “but, because of Track- 
down, I meet many people who can help 
me.’ 

The Culps have a young son, Joshua, 
born last Easter Sunday, but Bob doesn’t 
think Naney should be tied completely to 
the nursery. “I want her to have a ca- 
reer,’ he declares. “I’d be delighted if 
she were working in motion pictures or 
television. She’s such a great actress.” 

If she were working, though, Bob makes 
it clear, that he wouldn’t feel bound to 
help with the housework. “I think I’m 
a very good nurse,” he smiles, “but I don’t 


It took more than a few minutes, how- 


turns to his wife. - Pies 

“Oh, yes,” says inane -who- ‘ebeionaly | 
thinks he’s pretty good in all departments. 
But if there’s any other man as great as 
Bob Culp in Nancy’s eyes, it’s young 
Joshua. | 

“We took him with us to New York 
this summer,” she beams, “and he was | 
perfect . _ not a bit of trouble. He’s not, 
afraid of anybody and behaved beauti- 
fully on the plane. We visited my parents» 
in Baltimore, and not even ‘the hot) 
weather bothered him.” ; 

Travel seems always to have been a 
part of Bob’s life and career. His interest 
in dramatics began when he was four- | 
teen and he, with a friend, produced a 
one-reel, Tarzan-type motion picture 
shot in the hills around his Berkeley, | 
California, home. However, because film | 
was expensive, the young producers didn’t | 
try again. Later, at the University of | 
Washington, Bob became seriously inter- | 
ested in acting and won a national colle- | 
giate award which gave him a chance to 
do some New York radio shows. 


M anhattan-bound, he took along a let- | 
ter of introduction to Howard Lindsay, | 
the Broadway producer, who received 
him kindly but couldn’t give him a job. 
Bob, therefore, enrolled at the Herbert 
Berghof Studio to polish his art. At the 
same time, it was necessary to eat. So, at | 
night, he worked for the Chase National 
Bank punching an I.B.M. machine. Be- 
tween studies, job hunting, and banking, 
he caught approximately three hours’ 
sleep out of each twenty-four. 

He still didn’t abandon his Howard 
Lindsay contact. When he heard that 
Lindsay was preparing a new production, | 
he tracked the great man to his home. — 

Lindsay expressed regret that he still | 
had no part for the persistent young man, | 
and asked, “By the way, what have you 
been doing?” 

“Working,” said Bob, “on the eleventh 
floor of the Chase National Bank . . . at | 
night.” 

“And what do you do during the day?” 

“Study. Hunt for a part.” 

“And when do you sleep?” 

That was the question Bob couldn’t 
answer. 

Lindsay still offered no job, but he eyed 
the young man appraisingly, with a tinge 
of concern. A week later, Bob received 
a call from the play’s production office to 
audition under Lindsay personally. 

Bob got the part, a small one, in a Kath- | 
arine Cornell vehicle, “The Prescott Pro- 
posals.” It was the break that gave him 
his New York start. And, at first, he was 
a bit wary about accepting the Hoby Gil-| 
man role. Working on film would be a 
new experience, and he’d miss the live- 
audience reaction. But now reviewing 
his situation, he’s pleased. 

“There’s keen competition in New 
York,” he explains, “and competition is 
fine, up to a point. It keeps an actor 
acute. But, in New York, the competition | 
is so keen it’s unhealthy. Here I work| 
under pressure, making a television epi- |§ 
sode in three days, but it’s a different kind | 
of pressure. Too, ’m becoming known | 
to more people. 

“Television today is what vaudeville| 
used to be, the greatest of the mass media | 
for entertainment. It’s a proving ground | 
and a showcase for young actors. I'm glad} 
to be a part of it.” 

Yes, ma’am, that slick, city actor Robert | 
Culp was hard to track down for a tele- | 
vision Western role. But, once Hoby Gil- | 
man crept up on him, he 4 
captured. It looks as thov 
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HAT’S NEW ON THE WEST COAST 


(Continued from page 7) 


and square dancin’ and all the trimmin’s. 
And Texas born and bred Alice, the purti- 
est gal of all, looked right at home atop the 
big bay stallion which led her grand 
parade, looking like he was about ready to 

jump the park fence. . . . Speaking of 

_ fences, in the San Fernando Valley Little 
League, over the fence is not out. Gregg 

_ Gobel, George’s young’un, has been bat- 
ting .412, and a good passel of them thar 

_ balls have been getting lost over the left- 

_ field fence. Gregg’s average is highest in 
his league, and Daddy George proudfully 
boasts, “He’s on the ball . . . he'll soon be 

_ big league—then he can support me.”... 

Meanwhile, back on the Western Avenue 

' lot, Hugh O’Brian entertained members of 

his Wyatt Earp Friends Club. There was 

_ one little boy who spent the entire after- 

noon with his eyes cast on the ground. 

_ Hugh, thinking him shy, tried to encourage 
him by walking over and shaking hands. 
“Hello,” said Hugh brightly. The boy 
mumbled a greeting but never looked up. 

' “Come on, now,” laughed Hugh, “you can 
look at me...I won’t bite you.” “Heck, 
no, can’t look up,” said the boy. “I’m col- 
lecting empty bullet shells and I don’t 

_ want to miss any!” Such is the price of 

fame. . . . Hugh, by the way, has bought 
a new 22-foot speedboat. I hope he has it 

“securely tied... . Guy “Zorro” Williams 

_ has a new sailboat, too, but the new four- 

_ month-old baby, Antoinette, has kept him 

from enjoying it. Toni, as she is called, is 

on a three-hour feeding schedule. Guy 

' complains that Toni has the healthiest set 
of lungs on the West Coast, and that no 
matter how hard he tries to bury his head 
under the pillow, some of the wails still 

' get through to him. Zorro Williams is leav- 
‘ing on a three-day personal-appearance 
‘tour on October 10, says he looks forward 
to the hard work, as it will be at least three 

nights of sure rest—his first in four 
months. . . 

_ And Tennessee Ernie is resting, too. 
Ernie planned on resting for six weeks in 
Hawaii, but there was so much to do he 
was completely worn out by the end of the 
first month. So he took two weeks up at 
‘his Northern California ranch to rest up 
from the four-weeks rest in Hawaii. From 
‘there, he rushed off to the Indiana State 
_ Fair where he and Molly Bee were booked. 
They spent their free time writing songs 
together. But neither will lay claim to the 
lyric of their first effort, which goes some- 
‘thing like this: “Put another nickel in the 
‘meter, Peter, I want to park and spark . . .” 
I can see why. .. . But music does make 
the world go ’round—Buddy Bregman, 
Musical director on NBC-TV’s Eddie 
Fisher show, and Anna Maria Alberghetti, 
for example, are making the prettiest 
‘music together. .. . And with the success 
of his ABC-TV Stars Of Jazz show, emcee 
Bobby Troup raised his ex-wife’s alimony 
—now that’s a gent for you... . And Red 
Skelton and his wife Georgia kissed and 
Made up—her breakdown came mostly as 
a result of worry over Red, who she 
feared was working himself into the 
‘ground.... 
| Gene Barry will have his two boys, 
Michael, 12, and Frederic, 6, appearing 

vith him in his new NBC-TV Bat Master- 
series—so it’s a kiddies show. .. . Ray 
urr is back in the hospital—polyps on 
e vocal cords. ... Ann Sothern on a 
et... . Desi on a diet, too, after Lucy 
und he couldn’t get into last year’s cos- 
ames which are being used in the October 
i iere of the Lucille Ball—Desi Arnaz 
. Too ‘much of his own cooking, no 


doubt. . . . Speaking of same sponsor, 
the demise of monarch Studio One is the 
occasion of both mourning and rejoicing, 
for with the death of the old stalwart, a 
new king ascends the throne, Westinghouse 
Desilu Playhouse. Studio One for ten years 
served up top-ranking dramatic TV fare. 
September 29 was their last show. The 
new series, best described as a marriage 
of TV monarchs, stands to provide viewers 
with such great entertainment they will 
have little time to mourn the now dead 
Studio One. Desilu’s first show will be 
“Lucy Goes to Mexico,” with the Mertzes 
and guest star, enchanteur Maurice 
Chevalier. .. . 

Flashes from the Hollywood and Vine 
stoplight: Gary Crosby will not have a 
musical show of his own on ABC-TV as 
expected—his doctors are worried about 
his health . . . His brother Lin will do an 
ABC Radio show following his Dad’s move 
to that network. . . . Haggis Baggis moves 
to Hollywood in the fall so that Jack Link- 
letter can finish his education at U.S.C. 
Art and his younger son, Robert, mean- 
while, rode in the cab of the train to Taos, 
N. M. That’s so Art could show Robert 
where all TV’s hot air comes from. Art is 
now in a new biz—he manufactures the 
Linkletter Spin-a-hoop. He has enough 
kids in his own family to take the output 
of an entire factory, so the business is sure 
to be a success. Art has just been made 
Mayor of Hollywood, Florida—now he has 
both coasts covered. Art’s producer, John 
Guedel, has a new show called For Better 
Or Worse, starring Dr. James Peterson of 
U.S.C. Dr. Pete teaches a Marriage and 
the Family course, and officiated at Jack 
Linkletter’s wedding. This is the kind of 
show that could well have a rice company 
for a sponsor (see page 38, this issue)... . 

Sherry Jackson seeing Pat Wayne when- 
ever she can ... Erin O’Brien is being 
kept so busy these days with her singing 
appearances around the country that she’s 
barely had time to say hello and goodbye 
to her two youngsters, James Patrick, 5, 
and Gregory Paul, 2. Erin’s just returned 
from Spain where she finished “John Paul 
Jones,” flew to Paris where she appeared 
on their Paladiwm TV show, and is out on 
the road again with hubby Jimmy Fitz- 
gerald plugging her new Warners’ release, 
“Onionhead.” The children, meanwhile, 
are staying with Jimmy’s parents in Cali- 
fornia. . . . It is now too late for Clint 
Walker to introduce Ty Hardin to the 
viewers of his Cheyenne show. Clint will 
probably mosey back to barn about the 
time his hay runs out—still betting it will 
be this season. . . . Pretty Annette Funi- 
cello is so pleased over her first movie 
role in Disney’s “The Shaggy Dog.” She 
trills, “It’s so exciting to think we’re go- 
ing to be on the big screen!” That’s very 
funny, since I overheard Jimmy Stewart 
saying one day how thrilled he was over 
doing his first TV show—GE’s Christmas 
story in 1957.... 

No one knows how much love there is 
in the entertainment world until something 
really sad happens—the recent and un- 
timely death of Jimmie Rodgers’ father in 
a boating accident brought flowers, letters 
and wires from his friends all over the 
world. . . . And, in the South, Danny 
Thomas is finally breaking ground for his 
St. Jude Hospital for underprivileged chil- 
dren. The hospital will accept children of 
all races and creeds. It is a dream come 
true for Danny, who remembers what it’s 
like to be a barefoot boy and poor. That’s 
the heart of Hollywood. 


¥4) FULL COLOR 
Movie & T.V.' 


FRE TO ALL NEW 


MEMBERS <*. 


GLOSSY PORTRAITS of your favorite stars in full natural color 
worth $6.25 YOURS FREE simply by joining Hollywood's newest, 


GIANT 4” x 5" ENLARGEMENTS IN FULL COLOR 
2 biggest fan club HOLLYWOOD FAN CLUB, Membership only $190. 
All TOP MAMES—Look At This List! 


© RICKY NELSON © TAB HUNTER © JAMES DEAN 
¢ DAVID NELSON » TONY PERKINS © JOHN DCREK 
© TOMMY SANDS © ROCK HUDSON ¢ HUGH O'BRIAN 
© CLINT WALKER © GEORGE NADER © GALE STORM 
© ELVIS PRESLEY © DEBBIE REYNOLDS = ° JAMES ARNESS 
© JOHN SAXON ¢ MARILYN MONROE =» RONNIE BURNS 
PAT BOONE * JAYNE MANSFIELD  * JAMES GARNER 
© SAL MINEO © ROBERT WAGNER * JIMMY ROGERS 
¢ ZORRO 


— ALL THIS FOR $1.00 — 


© 25 Movie and T.V. star pictures © Lifetime membership card 
© Inside stories of your favorite stars 
eee em = — CLIP AND MAIL TODAY! 
OFFICIAL STARS FAN CLUB DEPT. 202 
P.0. Box 29054, Hollywood 29, Calir. 
YES! Enroll me as a member and send my 25- FREE 
GIFT pictures today. | enclose my $1.00. 


lesa _ Siete 


WANTED for 
musical setting. 
Send poems today. 
Free Examination, 


265 BEACON BLDG. BOSTON, MASS. 


FIVE STAR MUSIC MASTERS, 


BA 


SECONDARY, 10 KIDNEY IRRITATIO 


worried by ‘“B er Weakness” (Getting Up 
Nights or Bed Wetting, too frequent, burning or 
itching urination), Secondary Backache and Ner- 
vousness, or Strong Smelling, Cloudy Urine, due to 
common Kidney and Bladder Irritations, try CYS- 
TEX for quick help. Safe for young and old. Ask 
druggist for CYSTEX. See how fast you improve. 
FREE 5 x 7 ENLARGEMENT 
aii. mounted on 
with order for . x30 peel 
25 wallet $ embossed 
hates ETCHCRAFT 
: 7} — SALON 
plus 25¢ postage . y FRAME 
25 embossed, deep-sunk, panel-edge wallet photos 21/2 
x 312” made from any photo or negative. Returned 
unharmed with your gorgeous FREE enlargement 
POSTPAID for only $1.25. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
FOTO PLUS CO. - BOX 10 - NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 
Here’s an easy way to earn money in your 
spare time. Send your name and address to- 
day for our amazing new sales kit. It’s abso- 
lutely FREE. No obligation. It will show you 


how to start earning money immediately in 
your spare time merely by helping us take 
orders for magazine subscriptions in your 
neighborhood. Thousands of women are now 
earning big money regularly in this way. It’s 
so easy. No experience needed. You don’t in- 
vest a penny of your money now or ever. We 
supply everything you need FREE. Rush 
your name and address for FREE sales kit. 
A steard will do. Don’t let this money- 
m ing opportunity slip through your fin- 
gers. Act now. Write to: 


TV RADIO MIRROR 
Sales Agents Division 
205 E. 42nd ST., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 
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MOVIE FAN HITS 
$ JACKPOT! $ 


You will be amazed how Miss R. B., of Newark, 
New Jersey,a regular True Experience reader, hit 
the Jackpot for extra dollars recently. For many 
months she searched for a way to eatn a few 
extra dollars in her spare time. Like a lot of 
other girls, she always needed a few extra dol- 
lars for a new hat, new nylons, a cute blouse 
and the many other accessories that make a 
girl’s life happier. Then one day she found she 
could earn extra dollars for the things she 
wanted, MERELY BY TELLING HER 
FRIENDS ABOUT TRUE EXPERIENCE and 
other popular magazines. She found it was an 
amazingly easy way to earn extra dollars FAST! 
It cost her nothing but a few moments of her 
spare time! If you too would like to hit the 
extra-dollar jackpot, the same as she did, just 
tear out this article, print your name and ad- 
dress below and mail to me today: Mail your 
mame and address with coupon below to 
TRUE EXPERIENCE, 205 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. That’s all you do. It costs 
you nothing. I will send you full details, which 
tell you how you can earn those extra dollars 
in your spare time. So don’t delay. Mail this 
coupon without delay. 


7 True Experience Subscription Sales , 
g 205 East 42nd Street New York 17, N. Y. 4 
U Send me free money-making information at I 
E once. a 
u r 
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F 0 3 M S For musical setting . . . send 


Poems today. Any subject. 
Immediate consideration. Phonograph records made. 
CROWN MUSIC CO., 49 W. 32 St., Studio 560, New York 1 


High School Course 


at Home Many Finish in 2 Years 


Go as rapidly as your time and abilities permit. Equivalent to resi- 
dent school work—prepares for college entrance exams, Standard 
H. 8. texts supplied. Diploma awarded. Credit for H. S. subjects 
completed. Single subjects if desired. Ask for Free Bulletin 


American School, Dept. H853, Drexel at 58th, Chicago 37 


WALLET 
SIZE yoo 
PHOTOS 


(2274 From your favorite pictures, wed- 

Z dings, graduations, babies, class - 
mates, pets, etc. Send $1 wth 
picture. Your original will be re- 
turned with 25 beautiful prints on 
inest double weight portrait paper. Add 10¢ 
p-p. 60 for $2.00; add 20¢ p.p., Money - back guarantee. 


ROXANNE STUDIOS Depi[Ej80x 138, Wall St. Station, N Y5,N Y 


Gray Hair 


Brush It Away—Look Years Younger 
It’s easy with Brownatone. Thou- 
sands praise its natural appearing 
color. Instantly tints dull, faded 
or gray hair to lustrous shades of 
*dlonde, brown or black. Safe for 

you and your permanent. Lasting— 


ie (476 40e83 not wash out. 75¢ plus tax— 
at all druggists—or send for free sample bottle. Mailed 
in plain wrapper. Mention natural color of your hair. 
Write—Brownatone, Dept. 28, Covington, Kentucky. 


“Tro PSORIASIS 


(SCALY-SKIN TROUBLE) 


z#DERMOIL 


TRY IT YOURSELF no 
matter how long you have 

S, suffered. Write for FREE 
book on Psoriasis and 
DERMOIL, Send 10c 

for trial bottle to make 
our “‘One Spot Test’’ 


MAKE THE ONE 


Don't be embarrassed 
with Psoriasis, the ugly. 
scaly skin disease. TRY 
DERMOIL. Amazing re- 
sults reported by many 
grateful users for 24 


GENEROUS 


~27 TRIAL 
years.With DERMOIL it fo\038 


SEIZE 

is possible that ugly scaly patches LAKE LAB, 
on body or scalp may be gradually removed and the an- 
noying itching relieved, while the skin becomes pliable 
and soft as the redness is reduced. Many doctors use the 
non-staining Dermoil formula. Must give definite benefit 
or money back. Sold by leading Drug stores. 

Write today LAKE LABORATORIES, Dept. 4904 
Box 3925, Strathmoor Station, Detroit 27, Mich. 


How to Marry baer 


(Continued from page 36) 
It had the worst possible strike against 
it—that of “studio sponsorship.” Gossip 
columns are full of items discounting this 
romance or that as being “studio engi- 
neered” and, as such, not to be taken 
seriously. 

Barbara had met Mike three times. But 
each time he was, to her, a different indi- 
vidual. And it wasn’t until after their 
marriage that she pieced facts together 
and discovered that all three of him were 
one and the same. 

Her first exposure to her destiny had 
been in San Francisco, while she was a 
schoolgirl drama student at the Elizabeth 
Holloway School of the Theatre. Watch- 
ing the movie version of “Julius Caesar” 
at a local theater, she was awed by the 
performances of Louis Calhern as Caesar 
and John Gielgud as Cassius, but she 
couldn’t put out of her mind the image of 
the handsome, bearded young man who 
played Pindarius—one Michael Ansara, 
the program said. And, by a curious coin- 
cidence, Barbara met Mike Ansara’s cousin 
shortly thereafter and dated him. 

The next time she was exposed to Mike 
was on the Fox lot, where both were 
under contract. She observed the dark, 
handsome young man dashing about in 
a gay Corvette. She didn’t know who 
he was, but marked him down as a very 
attractive person. 

The third time was “the charm.” Booker 
McClay, head of publicity at 20th Century- 
Fox—TV Productions, suggested that she 
attend an upcoming Carroll Righter horo- 
scope party, where she might be photo- 
graphed, meet people, and in general do 
herself some good, publicity-wise. She 
had just been signed for the upcoming 
How To Marry A Millionaire series; her 
two co-stars, Lori Nelson and Merry An- 
ders, had some following, but Barbara 
was brand-new. 

“T don’t want to go,” she said. 

“But you ought to be seen places, for 
the sake of your career,” Booker protested. 
“There’s a young man under contract here 
that you really should meet, anyway. His 
name is Michael Ansara—he’s Cochise on 
Broken Arrow. How about going to the 
party with him?” 


Barbara knew about Cochise. But she 
didn’t connect Cochise with either Pin- 
darius or the dashing, dark-haired young 
man in the Corvette. “I expected him to 
be wearing a long, shoulder-length bob 
and carrying a bow and arrow when he 
called for me,” she admits. “I figured I 
ought to bone up on the Chiracahuas and 
their problems.” : 

When Mike arrived, she recognized the 
Knight of the Corvette immediately. But 
the Pindarius phase of his character was 
not revealed to her until much later. 

With Michael and Barbara, the rapport 
was immediate. They had several dates in 
a row after the Carroll Righter party— 
where they had compared horoscopes and 
found they were an excellent combination, 
according to the stars. Then Barbara had 
to go to New York on a publicity trip 
with her two TV co-stars, and Michael 
discovered that he was desolate in her 
absence. He had been married previously, 
and unhappily, but he saw in this girl 
all he had ever wanted in a woman—a 
sparkling, bubbling personality coupled 
with an underlying warmth and tender- 
ness. 

Her absence that time was a reveal- 
ing one for Barbara, also. How To Marry 
A Millionaire was her first real break. 
The series, which is to be aired this fall 
on the NTA Film Network, is based on 
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the popular film of the same name, with 
Lori Nelson portraying the sweet, femi- 
nine member of the trio, as done by Betty 
Grable on the screen; Merry Anders doing 
the Lauren Bacall role, and Barbara doing 
Marilyn Monroe’s sprightly comedy role 
of Loco, the beautiful but dumb blonde 
who can’t see without her glasses but 
won’t wear them because she fears it will 
impede her perpetual quest for a million- 
aire. Consequently, Loco goes through life 
running into doors. 

On the publicity trip, Barbara’s mind 
should have been focused unwaveringly 
upon How To Marry A Millionaire. In- 


- stead, she found herself lingering lovingly 


on the proposition of How to Marry Mike 
Ansara! 


When Barbara returned from the tour, 
no formal words were spoken about mar- 
riage and a lifetime together. It was rec- 
ognized between them as one of those 
unalterable facts of nature, and the only 
words spoken on the subject were the 
ones necessary to solve the mechanics of 
where and how soon. Now, besides being 
in love, they set about learning to like 
each other, to become acquainted. 

Barbara learned a great deal about 
Michael. She was enchanted when she 
found out that the man of her dreams had 
been the Pindarius of her San Francisco 
memory. She discovered that he was of 
Lebanese extraction and, by coincidence, 
had grown up in Lebanon, New Hamp- 
shire; that he had tried being a skid-row 
cop, a cab driver, carpet salesman and 
collection agent before he finally turned 
to acting to help him overcome his shy- 
ness. She learned of Mike’s childhood 
dream of becoming a doctor, which took | 
him no farther toward a medical career | 
than Seabiscuit’s stable in Santa Anita, 
where he was billeted as a medical corps- 
man during the war. 

She found out, too, a great deal about 
Mike’s hopes and dreams and aspirations, 
his attitude toward his work. She became | 
intimately acquainted with Cochise, the | 
stalwart Indian who fights bravely and 
uncompromisingly in defense of the lands | 
belonging to his people. She came to un- | 
derstand Mike’s relationship to Cochise, 
in whom he finds the same classic nobility | 
found in Othello and Brutus. 

Mike, at the same time, was getting to 
know Barbara. He learned how, as a little 
girl, she lived in a world of magic, with 
elves and pixies as her sole playmates. He 
learned about her wonderful Aunt Margie, 
who wove a spell of enchantment for her, 
giving secret names to everything and 
everybody. Barbara was “Music,” her 
mother was “Smile,” and Aunt Margie | 
herself was “Tinkle.” There was a friendly 
entity named “Big John” who was chiefly 
invisible, and a more sinister spirit named 
“‘Dagolin” who lived under the house, 
ready to pounce when the occasion arose. 
Mike learned how these fantasies carried 
over as she grew to adulthood and began 
the serious study of music—her first pro- 
fessional role was as a singing rabbit on 
a San Francisco TV show. 

She told him how her desire for a career 
had brought her to Hollywood, how she 
established herself in the famed Studio 
Club, spent her last hundred dollars on a 
jalopy and then, at length, had to go to 
work operating a machine in a bank to 
make ends meet until she finally got a 
foothold in TV. 

Just getting to know each other was an 
absorbing and wonderful experience for 
both of them. And then, just two and a 
half months after their first meeting, Co- 
chise claimed his squaw. 
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th. were iorking at the time. Mike 


was deeply involved with his Indian prob- 


lems and Barbara was just as busy pur- 
suing her elusive millionaire before the 
TV cameras. Mike’s sponsor did not want 
him to get married, and Barbara’s studio 
likewise felt that an unmarried girl might 
be more convincing in the role of a hus- 
band-chaser. So there were several strikes 
against them at the outset. But a ward- 
robe woman on the Fox lot gave Barbara 
the shove she needed: “If you love each 
other, and you know it is right, don’t let 
anything stand in your way.” 

The wedding was arranged on the spur 
of the moment. They wanted it to be on 
a Friday night so they could have 
the benefit of a weekend together before 
returning to their demanding studio 
schedules. And they wanted a church 
wedding, in the Greek Orthodox faith. 
St. Nicholas Church was not available 
until ten in the evening—so their marriage 
was unconventional, from the very begin- 
ning. 

Barbara had little time to shop for a 
wedding dress, but knew exactly what 
she wanted. A close friend volunteered to 
shop for a gown of her specifications and 
finally found it, a perfect gown in every 
respect—except that it was size-40. Bar- 
bara herself is size-10. But, nothing 
daunted, she got the dress and the Fox 
wardrobe department undertook to remake 
it, slimming it down to Barbara’s trim 
dimensions. 

Barbara heeded all the sweet supersti- 
tions of a first marriage. The gown was 
new. The shoes were old—she had bought 
them for her Millionaire test at Fox and 
believed they had brought her good luck. 
The borrowed item was a hat, a white 
feathered creation supplied by her sister. 


- And the “something blue” was a handker- 


chief. 

Everything went wrong on the wedding 
day. Mike’s sister Rose, who was to be 
in the wedding party, came down with a 
brutal cold. Mike had no time to shop 
for a wedding ring, so he borrowed one 
from Fox’s property department for the 
occasion. 

“I couldn’t have got ready if it hadn’t 
been for Fox,” Barbara admits. “Anabelle, 
the hairdresser, fixed my hair. And Mary 
Tate, the wardrobe woman, came to the 


_ house to dress me. All my mother could 


| filling the church. There were 


do was sit on the sofa and cry!” 

There were no outside guests at the 
wedding ceremony, but the families of 
both bride and groom went far toward 
some 
twenty or thirty people from Barbara’s 
immediate family—sisters, cousins and 
aunts—and a like number from Mike’s 
side of the family. 


“After it was all over, we went to 
Mike’s apartment,” says Barbara. “Both 
of us had new scripts to learn for Monday, 
so there was no honeymoon. That will 
have to come later.” 

The Ansaras are now very pleasantly 
established in a not-too-new duplex apart- 
ment off the Sunset Strip. Everything is 
off-white—walls, draperies, carpeting, even 
a miniature French poodle named “Mag- 
gie.” Maggie’s off-whiteness is relieved by 
long black eyelashes. She constantly goes 
from one Ansara to another, wagging her 
stub of a tail and inquiring: “Love me?” 

Mike and Barbara have had little time 
for hobbies. They both adore the National 
Geographic Magazine and, in what spare 
time they have, they devour it as some 
people devour detective and mystery fic- 
tion. They have great enthusiasm for 
travel, and in this way they travel vicari- 
ously until the time when they can see 
the world in actuality. Mike is also inordi- 
nately fond of Emerson’s essays. 

They admit freely that they don’t par- 
ticularly like to cook. Mike cooked one 
chicken dinner: “It was my first and last,” 
he says. They thrive on frozen packaged 
dinners, books and conversation. 

“No matter where we are, we feel at 
home together,” Mike says. “We talk end- 
lessly about what we’re doing and what 
we're going to do. We're not static in our 
plans; we’re ready to move in any direc- 
tion. When our present shows end, we 
could vagabond around the world together. 
Or we could stay home and do a husband- 
and-wife television series.” 

The Ansaras haven’t any particular for- 
mula for a successful marriage, other than 
striving for mutual understanding, and 
neither one dominating the other. Barbara 
feels that one of the greatest enemies of 
matrimony is over-familiarity; it breaks 
down respect. She feels that neither mate 
should take anything for granted. 

Barbara regards her good fortune in 
finding love and happiness as a sort of 
latter-day miracle: “Marriage to Mike has 
been a complete revelation to me. Before 
I met Mike, I thought I’d make a good life 
and a good living for myself without the 
aid of anybody. I had never met anyone 
to whom I would entrust my life, and my 
future children’s lives. . . . I was shocked 
when suddenly it happened. 

“Some of my friends thought that the 
fact he had been married before might 
present a problem. But I’m glad Michael 
was married before. You see’”—she says 
this with a twinkle in her eye—“I want 
to be the one who has to be taught. As 
a ‘previous husband,’ Mike has to be just 
a little more tolerant and understanding. 
He has to know that I’m not the only 
wife who’s just a little crazy at times!” 


“From These Roots” 


(Continued from page 43) 
being Emily and Ben Jr., both married. 


Ben Fraser, their father, is the respected 


editor and publisher of The Record, the 
influential newspaper of Strathfield, the 
town in which the Fraser family has its 
roots. ; 
Liz was already engaged to an up-and- 
_ coming magazine editor and writer and 
was preparing to introduce him to her 
family when the show premiered on June 
30. Certainly, this was no difficult role for 
_ Ann Flood to play. Herself a girl in love, 
she knew from the first how Liz felt. 
_ Ann and Herb had met about five years 
ago, at a football game, a casual sort of 
ow-do-you-do, glad-to-know-you kind 
of meeting. He was with his date, she 
with hers. goiiee that, we used to see 
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each other around midtown New York 
and wave—or say, ‘Hi, how are you?’—and 
go on our way,” Ann recalls. “I decided 
one day I should at least know his name. 
I had forgotten it. He decided, about the 
same time, to find out mine. He, too, had 
forgotten. We broke down, and asked. 

“T was playing opposite Don Ameche on 
Broadway in ‘Holiday for Lovers. Herb 
hadn’t seen the show, but said he would 
come. He did, several times. We began 
to go out together. Ice skating. Walking in 
the snow. Having dates for dinner, for the 
movies. All the things two people do when 
they are getting interested enough to want 
to know each other better. And then it 
happened!” 

On Easter Sunday, while they were 
having dinner together, she suddenly 
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PERMANENT DARKENER [2;,°, 
FOR LASHES AND BROWS wc", 


© NOT AN ANALINE DYE! 
© 1 APPLICATION LASTS 4 to 5 WEEKS! 
Takes just seconds to apply...stays on 4 to 
5 weeks! **Dark-Eyes’’ is the perfect way to 
make eyelashes and brows completely natural 
looking...and it will not harden or break 
them! ‘*Dark-Eyes’’ is NOT A MASCARAI 
Will not stick to eyelash curler. Eliminates 
25¢ the bother of daily eye make-up. 
DAY It is PERMANENT, SWIMPROOF, 
SEND TO SMUDGEPROOF, TEARPROOF, and 
ie SMEARPROOFI 
Least $1.25 (plus tax) at leading drug, 
sparta a sort ond variety chain stores. 


hours! 


TDARK-EES”” “COMPANY, Dept. P-118 
3319 W. Carroll Ave., Chicago 24, Ill. 

| enclose 25c¢ (coin or stamps—tax included) for 
TRIAL SIZE pkg. of **Dark-Eyes‘’ with directions. 


i check shade: (2 Light Brown (_] Brown [[] Black 
Name. 
Addres 
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CROOKED 
TOES? 


This highly effective device 
of soft, flexible rubber — 
Dr. Scholl’s TOE- FLEX —tends to gradually 
straighten crooked or overlapping toes by exerting 
an even outward pressure. Worn invisibly. Very com- 
fortable. Sizes, Small, Medium, Large. Only 75¢ each. 


ANY PHOTO ENLARGED 


Size 8 x 10 Inches 
on DOUBLE-WEIGHT Paper ¢ 
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State. 
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Same price for full length or bust 
form, groups, landscapes, pet ani- 
mals, etc., or enlargements of any 
part of a group picture. Original is 
returned with your enlargement, 


| On orders of 2 or more wewill © 
RE E! send you one 25c Miniature Por- 

trait, size 4’ x6", FREE. Mail 
photo, negative conepetotaaa: size) and receive 
your enlargement, guaranteed fadeless, on beau- 
a double - weight portrait quality paper. 
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la 
0. D."s accepted on orders of 2 or more. ae 

Take advantage of this amazing offer. Send your photos today. 


Professional Art Studios, 544S. Malin, Dept. 38-P, Princeton, Illinols 


HAVE A CAREER OR EXTRA INCOME 
FREE SAMPLE LESSON PAGES show how 
you earn up to $60.00 per week as Prac- 
tical Nurse, Infant or Office Nurse, Hos- 
pital Aide. Learn at home in spare time. 
No high school required. Students ac- 


cepted to 65... . FOR FREE NURSES FOLDER 


AND SAMPLE LESSON PAGES Mail-c 
CUpon 
Se eS ee eS Now! 
Post Graduate School of Nursing ] 


| 9C118 Auditorium Bldg., Chicago 5, Illinois i 
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Shampoo Made Specially For 


BLONDES: 


BRINGS OUT 

Shinin v8, 

Radian 
Colon 


SAFELY ! 


Now —without tints, rinses or ugly bleached look— 
you can safely give your hair that radiant blonde 
color that men love. You can do it quickly, easily, 
in 11 short minutes —with Blondex. This amazing 
“lotion” shampoo, made at home, fresh as you 
need it, contains Andium for extra-lightness and 
shine. Instantly removes dingy film that makes 
hair dark. Washes blonde hair shades lighter. 
Gives it lovely lustre. Helps keep it from growing 
dark or faded. Safe for children. Get Blondex — 
today at 10¢, 


SONGS $100) aovance rovatty 


TO THE WRITER OF BEST SONG SELECTED EACH MONTH 


SEND SONG POEMS. WE COMPOSE MUSIC, FURNISH RECORDS AND COPIES. 


HOLLYWOOD TUNESMITHS jotivwooo'es: cavirorwia 


drug or dept. stores. 


“‘Flatters 

Where It Matters’’ 
This new, easy method will help devel- 
op your chestline measurements without 
changing your contour. “Flatters where 
it matters” aids in giving nee in- 

2 creased chest measurements. 

Kk ele tone and helps strengthen the murples 
lying underneath the breasta. Helps im- 
prove posture. You can_be more attractive 
and youthful lookin FREE exciting chestline 

provement course. ‘Wone Back Guarantee. 


Harrison Products, Dept. 308, Box 201, Bethpage, N. Y. 


LOOSE FALSE TEETH 


RELINED AND TIGHTENED AT HOME $1.00 


NEWLY IMPROVED DENDEX RELINER, a plastic, 
builds up (refits) loose upper and- lower dentures. 
Really makes them fit as they Should without using 
powder. Easily applied. No heating required. Brush 
it on and wear your plates while it sets. It adheres 
to the plates only and makes a comfortable, smooth 
and durable surface that can be washed and scrub- 
bed. Each application lasts for months. Not a 

powder or wax. Contains no rubber-or gum. Neutral 


pink color. Sold on MONEY. BACK GUARANTEE. Not sold in stores. Proved 

by 15 years of Consumer Use. Send $1.00 plus 20¢ handling charge 
DENDEX COMPANY, DEPT. 77-L 

2024 WEST SIXTH ST., LOS ANGELES 5, CALIF. 
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ANY PHOTO, SNAPSHOT or NEGATIVE 


ENLARGE D "sn," 


Only 
One 5x7 
Colored in 
Oils & Three 
5x7 in Black 
& White 
One 8x10 
Colored in 
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Corn Pain Stops 


Soon Gone, Too, is The Corn When You 
Apply Fast-Acting Dr. Scholl's! 


Soothing, cushioning, pro- 
tective Dr. Scholl’s Zino- 
pads give you the fastest 
relief imaginable . . . remove 
corns one of the quickest 
ways known to medical 
science. Get a box today. 
Sold everywhere. 


DS Scholls 


Zino-pads 


turned her eyes from the restaurant win- 
dow and found him staring at her. “I was 
wondering why Herb was looking at me 
so intently. Then I saw the little box he 
had laid in front of me on the table—and 
I couldn’t touch it at first, I was so excited. 
It was his grandmother’s stone in an en- 
gagement ring, and it made the ring 
doubly precious.” 

Herb, a native New Yorker and grad- 
uate of Fordham University, had had a 
taste of show business when he was in 
Army Special Services. He directed road 
shows, did monologues in night clubs, and 
learned generally what the entertainment 
world was about, before he gave it up to 
go into the sales end of television. 

The first thing Ann had noticed about 
Herb, other than his tall, blond good looks, 
was how well they got along conversa- 
tionally, how similarly their ideas ran. 

“The first thing I noticed about Ann,” he 
says, “other than the obvious—her blue- 
green eyes, auburn hair, slim figure and 
sense of fun—was that she seemed so 
completely natural and untouched by the 
whole atmosphere of show business. She 
treated her profession as the job it is. I 
had been around a lot of show people and 
I respected this approach to work.” 

Perhaps the way she fell into acting has 
something to do with Ann’s present ap- 
proach to her job. Whatever glamour it 
may have had for the girl who was in all 
the school plays at St. Catherine of Siena, 
St. Agnes Academy and Bay Shore High 
School—all in or near her home at Bright- 
waters, Long Island—was later to be over- 
shadowed by the serious business of 
becoming a professional actress. 

The whole thing started when Ann took 
a job as a receptionist during the summer 
before she was to enter Westbrook Junior 
College on a scholarship. The job was at 
the local beach club in Brightwaters, 
where the membership included a num- 
ber of people belonging to the world of 
theater who each year put on community 
shows. Writer and member Geza Herezeg 
guessed that Ann had talent for more than 
the typing she was doing to help the 
group, and asked if she wanted to do a 
small part in the next play. After that, 
she got a big part, as Julie in “Liliom.” 

“That did it,” Ann says. “Instead of go- 
ing to college, I sought out Claudia 
Franck, noted actress and dramatic coach 
who was recommended by Mr. Herczeg. I 
still go back to her for refresher courses. 
And I began to make rounds and meet the 
real pros in our business and to learn the 
ropes from them as I went.” 

She took her mother’s maiden name of 
Ann Flood when she was advised that her 
real name of Maryanne Elizabeth Ott 
would not look as well on a theater mar- 
quee or a television “crawl.” 


Her first audition for a play was marked 
by a novel interlude. The show was “Top 
Banana,” produced by the husband-and- 
wife team of Mike Sloane and Paula 
Stone, with Phil Silvers starring. Paula 
and Phil sat out in the empty theater. 
They asked her to sing. 

“J had studied voice about a_ year, 
spread over about two years of time,” Ann 
explains. “I began to sing, and Paula 
asked if I could do it over in a higher key. 
She kept asking me to try to get higher 
and higher. I thought to myself, This 
finishes it! But she told me to come back 
mee to meet Mike Sloane and audition for 

im. 

“T decided I’d better do some practicing 
before I went back. I hurried to Claudia 
Franck’s apartment. She wasn’t home. 
Desperately I thought of friends nearby. 
They weren’t home. I was living with my 
family then, “way out on Long Island, so 
that was no help. 

“Finally, I went down in the subway, 
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end vestibule where there were no other 
passengers—and where the train noises 
drowned out my voice as I sang higher 
and higher. A few people seated near the 
back of the car could see my lips move. 
Some of them nodded as if to say, ‘And a 
good day to you, too.’ They had no idea 
I was vocalizing for what seemed then the 
most important audition of my life. After 
about an hour and a half of travel be- 
tween the end of Brooklyn and the upper 
reaches of Manhattan, it was time to go 
back to the theater. P.S—I didn’t get the 
job, but I still think it was worth the try, 
and we still laugh about my subway vocal 
studio!” 


Perhaps it reminded her of another time 
when she wanted to sing and didn’t get 
the chance. She was eleven, and there 
was a St. Patrick’s Day show at school. 
She wanted to sing “You’re Irish and 
You’re Beautiful,” with a certain little 
boy. Two other little girls were being 
considered by her teachers for the role. 
“Tt was just as strong competition as I 
faced later on, in getting professional 
parts, but finally I was chosen for this one. 
My aunt let me wear the dress in which 
she was married—white and trimmed with 
green taffeta. It rained on St. Patrick’s 
Day. The dress got wet and there was a 
green stripe on the white wherever the 
taffeta ran! And I didn’t get to sing, after 
all. All I had to do was to hold the boy’s 
hand and look at him soulfully while he 
did all the singing.” 

After the grown-up disappointment of 
“Top Banana,” Ann did get the next job. 
A lead, opposite Orson Bean, in “The For- 
tune Hunter,” on WOR-TV, a New York 
station which at that time telecast a dif- 
ferent Broadway play every week, each 
play having a run of five nights. This ex- 
posure led to more television jobs for Ann 
—Kraft Theater, the Goodyear Theater, 
Armstrong Circle, True Story, The Steve 
Allen Show, Matinee Theater, and a num- 
ber of appearances on the Phil Silvers 
Show, “You'll Never Get Rich.” 

When Ann auditioned for the part of 
Liz Fraser in From These Roots, it was an 
interesting experience in itself, apart from 
the excitement she felt at this new oppor- 
tunity. She read with an actor who was 
auditioning for the part of her father in 
the story, rather than with a director or 
someone else in the office, as is frequently 
done. 

“We were told to go ahead and read and 
move around spontaneously,” she recalls. 
“It was the most relaxed audition I ever 
had. There were only a cameraman and 
a sound man in the room. The people 
who had to decide about me were tucked 
away in another room, watching a moni- 
tor. I was aware only of the actor I was 
playing with and the camera. It was as 
if we were doing the scene on the aivr.’ 

She was called back twice, and was on 
the eve of leaving for Ann Arbor, Michi- 
gan, for two weeks of summer stock—re- 
peating her performance with Don 
Ameche in “Holiday for Lovers,” which 
had had a nice run in New York—when 
word came that the role of Liz was to be 
hers. She got back to New York just in 
time to start rehearsals for the opening 
show. 

In the beginning, Ann’s father had been 
against her becoming an actress. Frank J. 
Ott is assistant treasurer in one of New 
York’s largest banks, a stable sort of busi- 
ness, and wanted his daughter to have a 
career in something equally stable. “Now 
he’s completely won over,” Ann smiles. 
“But it was very funny when I first began 
to get television roles. My parents liked 
what I did, but they would ask my broth- 
ers what they thought. The two younger 
ones—Kevin, fifteen, and Sandy, thirteen | 
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asé about the whole thing. ‘Oh, 
they would always say. That’s still 
> comment. Hank—my older brother, 
is a commercial artist—and his wife 
more enthusiasm.” 
dy, incidentally, is the family “ma- 
lator.” Requested by his mother early 
summer to pull the dandelions out of 
lawn, the resourceful youngster noted 
e children playing next door and 
ked, “Don’t you kids want to bring 
ne flowers home to your mother? You 
come in my yard and pick all these.” 
» even helped by pointing out where 
missed one, until the whole lawn was 
ed. When Herb heard the story, he 
mented on his future brother-in-law: 


at kid can’t help being a success in 


and Herb spent a part of the sum- 
apartment hunting. No simple proj- 
when a fellow wants at least one extra 
as a work area where he can do 
some writing, and when a girl is interested 
@ painting and wants a place where she 
ean leave her easel set up and her work 
ad out. They share the same ideas 
t furnishings—a “traditional” back- 
nd which can be changed occasionally 
merely changing some of the acces- 
ies. They both like clean lines and 
iplicity, so there are no clashes of taste. 
er on, when we have children,” says 
i, “we want a home in a suburban area, 
ere they will have the advantages of 
ntry living.” 

eir wedding, planned for late Novem- 
, will be at St. Patrick’s in Bay Shore, 
to Brightwaters. Herb has one 
ther, no sisters—“but so many cousins 
there are some I have never met.” 
laughs as she describes the coming 
monies as “a quiet, big wedding, if you 
{ eRe those two adjectives going to- 
er!” 

ile Ann will be official cook for the 
ath household, Herb has a few spe- 
ties he can toss up when required. One 
5 something he calls “Frosted Broccoli,” 
which he gives a final fillip by topping 
ith egg-white and browning briefly in 


(Continued from page 35) 
ing, she told the audience that she 
allergic to penicillin. “Any time any- 
happens to me, the doctors give me 
ot of penicillin. And I swell up. I 
want to swell up; I want to lose 
nt. If I am elected Queen, I want it 
joed on my body: ‘No penicillin.’ 
Then, if I'm in an auto accident and 
taken to a hospital unconscious, no 
will shoot that drug into me.” With 
t, the lady turned her back to the cam- 
“There’s just one place where they 
ys shoot you for penicillin,’ she con- 
“I want the words, ‘No penicillin,’ 
attooed right there.” 

The audience went wild. The laughter 
unrestrained. Everyone howled. Usu- 
under such circumstances, I take the 
-mike down, look very sad, and say, 
I quit right now. I am applying for a 

) as houseboy or gardener.” Sometimes 
e the mike down, blow goodbye 
S to the audience, and walk out the 

door. At such times, Harry Mynatt, 
producer, or Elbert Walker, the cam- 
ector, persuades me to come back, 
[ my wife’s relatives won’t starve to 
This particular time, I was so taken 
I forgot to reach for the mike, to 
nit, 

Strange things women sometimes 
easily accounted for. The women 
are not rehearsed. They are 
ays housewives, and most of 
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the oven. Ann does a luscious roast chick- 
en with rice and pepper sauce and can 
put together a frivolous dessert on short 
notice. 

With a script to learn several times a 
week, the dress she began to knit four 
years ago will probably remain unfinished. 
Anyhow—she consoles herself—the styles 
have changed radically! Besides, it was 
worth putting it aside again last spring to 
knit Herb a tennis sweater: “He has been 
teaching me to play and it was only fair 
that I should make him the sweater.” 

Herb will be cueing her evenings when 
she studies but, since he’s in show busi- 
ness, too, he finds every phase of it inter- 
esting. “I dig all that jazz,” as he puts 
it. “Which means he understands what 
it’s about and likes it,’ Ann translates. 

“I think his work is fascinating. Herb is 
happy that I got the part of Liz. He is 
generous enough to think that I earned 
the opportunity to play her. Herb under- 
stands that my hours will sometimes be 
irregular, and I know that he has to spend 
some evenings away from me, with clients 
and business associates. This understand- 
ing gives us a good, workable basis on 
which to build a marriage.” 

Being Liz in From These Roots parallels 
Ann’s own life in some ways. “She has had 
a wonderful family life, like mine. She 
gets the kind of encouragement in her ca- 
reer that my folks gave me,” Ann explains 
—and concludes: “Having a continuing 
part in television—just at the time I hbe- 
came engaged and wanted to stay in New 
York, and to marry and establish a home 
—was the most wonderful break any ac- 
tress could ask for. Any girl could have. 

“Liz Fraser will have problems in her 
life, as I am bound to have in mine. No 
one escapes entirely. But we are both 
starting out with the knowledge that fam- 
ily roots go deep. Frank Provo and John 
Pickard, the writers of the show, have 
said it better than I can: From these roots 
grow branch, leaf and flower, children of 
the sheltering earth, ripening in the tu- 
mult of the seasons—generation unto 
generation.” 


What Will They Think of Next? 


them have never made a public appear- 
ance in their lives. Take a woman like 
this, who has perhaps for years been 
dreaming of getting on Queen For A Day. 
Suddenly, she’s there on our stage, and 
shaking. The lights blind her. She feels 
as if there were ninety million watts com- 
ing at her, a hundred million eyes wink- 
ing at her. 

Whether they’re sixteen or sixty, 
they’re nervous and scared. They know 
exactly what they want to say, but what 
they do say often comes out sounding 
very different from what they meant. 

Take, for instance, the dignified lady 
with white hair who talked very happily 
about her family. “My husband and I have 
ten fine children,” she said, beaming. 

“You should be proud of them, and I’m 
sure they’re proud of you,” I said. “What 
does your husband do?” 

“He’s a production man.” 

The audience howled. This lady looked 
to see if her slip was showing. It was— 
but it wasn’t precisely the kind of slip 
you wear. She’d neglected to say that 
her husband was in electrical production. 

We don’t go hunting for women who 
will say cute things. Before the program 
begins, twenty-one women are _ inter- 
viewed on the basis of what they’ve 
written on their cards. From those twen- 
ty-one, the five most interesting candi- 
dates are chosen. If any of the women 
gets flip or cute, or behaves as if she’s 
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COMPLEXION WORRIES 


Why be embarrassed by blotches, 
freckles, pimples, blackheads or 
liver spots? Take the first step 
toward having a clear, beautiful 
skin now! 

WHITEX kills bacteria on con- 
tact .. . bleaches your skin with- 
out peeling . . . draws out dirt 
from the pores to be easily 
washed away. Even if you think 
your skin condition is ‘‘Hope- 
less’” — we'll GUARANTEE 
WHITEX. Get Whitex NOW 
for a lovely, clear, fresh-looking 
skin. 


Here's Proof 


“After spending money on derma- 
tologists and creams I almost 
didn’t try Whitex. But I did and 
. . . for the first time in 30 years 
I have a clear skin.’’ 

Mrs. H. Gutierrez, California 


“I have used nearly everything and 
couldn’t get rid of my pimples and 
blackheads. Ever since using 
Whitex, I’ve had compliments on 
my face. Whitex has really done 
a lot for me.’’ 

Evelyn Lambert, Mississippi 


Mail This Coupon Now 


Albrite Specialty Co., Dept. TVR-11 10-day trial 
Box 43, Greenhills, Cincinnati 18, O. NO RISK 
] Rush $3. jar of WHITEX. I’ll pay postman $3. 
Plus delivery charges upon arrival. If not excited 
with results, I’ll return unused portion in 10 days 
and get my money back. 


(J SPECIAL, Check here if you want 2 jars for only $5. 
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we'll pay postage. No C.O.D. in Canada. 


CLOGGED SEWER 


REMEMBER THE 
COSTLY PLUMBING BILL— 


Free Booklet offered on How to 
clean clogged-up Sinks, House- 
to-street Sewers, Toilets, Uri- 
nals up to 200 ft. So easy to 
operate any Housewife or Jani- 
tor can trigger this new Plumb- 
ers Flush Gun which uses Water 
Impact to melt away Roots, 
Grease, Rags. Amazingly ef- 
fective. Write now or Phone 
Kildare 5-1702. No obligation. 
Miller Sewer Rod, Dept. LL-F, 
4642 N. Central Ave, Chicago 
30, Illinois. 
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MAKE $50-$60 A WEEK 


Practical nurses are needed in every 
community... doctors rely on them... 
patients appreciate their cheerful, ex- 
You can learn practical 


. Pre- 
/ pare for full-time or part-time jobs. 
= Course supervised by doctor. Thou- 
sands successful. Hor men and women, 18 to 60, beginners 
and experienced. High school not required. Earn while 
you learn. Certificate and Nurse’s Pin awarded. Easy pay- 
ments. Trial plan. Mail coupon for FREE sample lesson! 


LOUISE PETERSEN, Registrar, Career Institute 
Dept. N-211, 30 East Adams St., Chicago 3, Ill. 
Please send free first lesson and 
full information by return mail! 
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Rip Van Winkle 
Couldn’t Sleep with 
Nagging Backache 


Now! You can get the fast relief you need from 
nagging backache, headache and muscular aches 
and pains that often cause restless nights and mis- 
erable tired-out feelings. When these discomforts 
come on with over-exertion or stress and strain— 
you want relief—want it fast! Another disturbance 
may be mild bladder irritation following wrong 
food and drink—often setting up a restless un- 
comfortable feeling. 

For quick relief get Doan’s Pills. They work fast 
in 3 separate ways: 1. by speedy pain-relieving ac- 
tion to ease torment of nagging backache, head- 
aches, muscular aches and pains. 2. by their sooth- 
ing effect on bladder irritation. 3. by their mild 
diuretic action tending to increase output of the 15 
miles of kidney tubes. ss 

Find out how quickly this 3-way medicine goes to 
work. Enjoy a good night’s sleep and the same happy 
relief millions have for over 60 years. Ask for new, 
large size and save money. Get Doan’s Pills today! 


NOW! Save Up to 50% 
on Nationally Advertised Gifts 


WRITE TODAY FOR 
FREE CATALOG 
SEND POSTCARD | 


EVERGREEN STUDIOS 


Dept. 52 Box 846 Evergreen Park 42, Ill. 


Be your own music teacher. Learn quickly, right at 
home, to Play piano, guitar, accordion, any instrument, 
Our famous pictured lessons make it easy. No boring exer- 
cises. Start playing simple pieces right away. Low cost. 
1,000,000 students, including Lawrence Welk. Write for 
FREE book. No obligation. No salesman will call. U. S. 
School of Music, Studio 2011, Port Washington, N. Y¥. 


6" HIGH SCHOOL jove' 


No classes to attend. Easy spare-time train- 
ing covers big choice of subjects. Friendly 
instructors; standard texts. Full credit for 
previous schooling. Diploma awarded. 
Write now for FREE catalog 


) WAYNE SCHOOL catalog HH-61 
2527 Sheffield Ave., Cnicago 14, Illinois 


LEG SUFFERERS 


Why continue to suffer without attempt- 
ing to do something? Write today tor New 
Booklet—“THE LIEPE METHODS FOR 
HOME USE.” It tells about Varicose 
Ulcers and Open Leg Sores. Liepe Methods 
used while you walk. More than 60 years otf 


m, success. Praised and en- 
dorsed by multitudes. FR EE. 
LIEPE METHODS, 3250 N. Green Bay Ave., 
Dept.50-M, Milwaukee 12, Wisconsin BOOKLET 
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FROM FAMOUS HOLLYWOOD FILM STUDIOS 


~ tone Donna enlargement of any 
snapshot, photo or negative. Also 
\ be sure to include color of hair, 
y ls eyes and clothing for prompt in- 
formation on having your en- 
weailliiargement beautifuly hand-col- 
HOTO ored in oil and mounted in a 
handsome frame. Limit 2. En- 
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THIS PHO 
RECEIVED $100 
close 10c for handling and mailing each enlarge- 
ment. Originals returned. We will pay $100.00 for 

hoto selected bi-monthly to be used in our adver- 

ising. Act NOW! U.S.A. only. 
HOLLYWOOD FILM STUDIOS, Dept. F-541 
7021 Santa Monica Blvd., Hollywood 38, Calif. 


the kind who might try to put on an act, 
she’s eliminated faster than you can catch 
your breath. 

We don’t try for cuteness, and we don’t 
try for tragedy. Some people who don’t 
know the program, have said that we try 
to exploit sob stories. Baloney! We try to 
keep away from the obvious kind. If a 
wife came to us with a long, sad tale of 
how her husband needed an operation, 
we'd tell her that it’s against the rules 
for us to put on anyone who needs serious 
medical help. If we put on such tales, 
there’d be no end to them—and Queen 
For A Day would cease to be entertain- 
ment. 

On the other hand, if a woman started 
to flatter me and tell me how much 
younger I look than I do on television, 
I'd be on my guard against her. She 
would probably not be one of my candi- 
dates for the day. Being human, I’m flat- 
tered by the women who say breath- 
lessly: “I’ve waited all my life to shake 
your hand”—but I’m on my guard against 
them. 

The thing that gets a woman on the 
program is sincerity. Whatever her wish 
may be, she’s got to be honest about it. 
One housewife can’t fool another house- 
wife. If a woman who was trying to put 
on an act ever got on Queen For A Day, 
she’d practically be booed off the show. 


W omen say unexpected things, not be- 
cause they’re trying to be funny, but be- 
cause, when the lights are shining into 
their eyes, the ideas they’re trying to ex- 
press don’t come across the way they in- 
tend. The candidates know for sure what 
they mean, but the audience doesn’t al- 
ways know—until the meaning is ex- 
plained. We get more laughs on Queen 
For A Day than I'd get at an Elks’ ban- 
quet, but we get them on stories that are 
sincere. 

For instance, there was the young wife 
from a mountainous area whose husband 
was a volunteer fireman. Since the town 
wasn’t large or rich enough to support a 


regular firehouse, his home was used as 


the town firehouse. The town also wasn’t 
able to furnish these volunteer firefight- 
ers with uniforms. 

“I'd like some fire pants for my hus- 
band,” she said. 

“I should think you would. It would 
certainly be awful for him to be caught 
in a fire without pants.” 

“He has been. When the emergency 
firebell rings, he has to rush out of the 
house, no matter what he’s wearing. When 
he wears his regular pants, they can get 
burned up in the fire.” 

“Is there anything else you’d like if 
you're elected Queen?” 

“Yes, ear stoppers for our baby. The 
noise of the fire siren keeps waking her 
up. 

“Anything else?” 

“Yes, a red light for my porch.” 

The audience screeches with laughter. 
I disable the mike. To the audience in 
the Moulin Rouge, a red light on the 
porch signifies just one thing. But such a 
thought had never occurred to the fire- 
man’s wife. 

When the laughter died down, she pa- 
tiently explained that, late at night, the 
volunteer firemen, hearing the firebell 
ring, try to make their way to her home 
the way bees go toward flowers. But, not 
having the bees’ instincts, they need a 
red light to guide them to the right house. 

End of curtain. End of scene. Almost the 
end of Jack Bailey. 

Actually, my sponsors are very patient, 
very understanding, very forgiving. Over 
the years, many prospects for the position 
of Queen have, in their excitement, for- 
gotten that—since I have sponsors—it isn’t 
cricket to mention competitors’ products. 


- tae ae 
Naturally, if ’'m advertising |] a 
shouldn’t say she smokes a competito 
brand. But the ladies—bless their hon- 
est hearts—sometimes do just that. — 7 

Many other emcees, confronted with | 
this sort of thing, ignore it. I don’t. ! 

There are eight hundred women in my | 
audience, all wondering: “Poor Jack. 
What will he do now? He’s in trouble 
again.” But on such occasions I don’t | 
dismantle the mike. I remind the pro- 
spective Queen who my sponsor is. I 
make her repeat four times, the words: 
“Raleigh, Raleigh, Raleigh, Raleigh,” till 
she sounds like the cheerleader at a foot- 
ball game. 

The women in my audience are very 
hep. They know who my sponsors are, 
and are very loyal to their products. But 
how can you blame the poor woman with | 
the lights blinding her eyes for forgetting | 
such a thing? Sometimes they almost for- | 
get their own names, purely out of fear. | 
After all, we don’t use “pros.” One rea- 
son we interview twenty-one women in 
order to select five is so that we can | 
eliminate all the pros—those wise, experi- 
enced gals who move from show to show, 
just to collect loot. 

I never have used and never will use 
anyone I know, even slightly. Once, when 
we were running a “King for a Day” 
show, one man made a dandy wish. His 
wife was one of those social workers, who | 
spend all their time socializing, so that 
their husbands can never get a crack at 
the phone. This guy wanted a private 
phone of his own, or a message service. 

My heart ached for him. I was all | 
sympathy. So many men would know | 
just what he meant. And I was all ready 
to put him on, till I caught a glimpse of | 
his face. I’d met him once at a partv. | 
That meant he was out. Same way with | 
any prospective Queen. She'll never be | 
a candidate for Queen on my show if I}, 
know her. : 
To play favorites on a nationwide hook- |, 


up can be fatal, and has been, in the past, 
to other programs. For instance, take one | 
program which shall be nameless (it’s no 
longer on the air). The emcee assured || 
one and all that his guests were picked }, 
at random. Then one day, when a lady |}; 
who had supposedly been picked at ran- |, 
dom went on the stage, he said in a stage |, 
whisper to his assistant: “Oh, my—. She |, 
forgot her crutches.” . 
Obviously he knew the lady, and had |p 
coached her to wear her crutches, in or- |, 
der to wring the hearts of the audience. |( 
You cannot fool audiences like that. We | 
hope it’s no accident that Queen For A| 
Day has been on the air for thirteen }] 
years. We think it means that audiences |, 
appreciate the sincerity that goes into the |}, 
program. | 4 
The fact that the ladies are unpredict- |} 
able probably helps give what they say all, 
certain charm. When you don’t know}, 
what’s going to happen or what someone }y, 
is going to say, you hold your breath}, 
wondering. I’m a great breath-holder|7 
myself. mn 
The most embarrassing thing that ever |}, 
happened to me on Queen For A Day oc-}}j 
curred when a woman with about seven}} 
or eight children said she wanted to be} : 
married by a priest. Reading her card, I}y 
thought that she’d been married in a civil}, 
ceremony, and wanted a religious cere-] : 
mony, too. Was my face red when I dis-} tn 
covered that she and her mate had never} , 
taken any marriage vows at all! ly: 
The wish that tickled me the most was} 
that of a dear lady about eighty who 4 
wanted a new set of teeth. Ordinarily, I}; 
wouldn’t even put a woman with that}, 
wish on the air, But it isn’t what they}, 
want—it’s why they want it that is im- q 
portant. This eighty-year-old lady had}. ‘ 


played the cornet in the Baptist Sunday ts 
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icchool for many years. Now her teeth 
had become so loose she couldn’t play the 
cornet anymore. You could just hear the 
flat notes come out! 

I’m happy to say that she got her wish. 
I don’t know whether we did the Baptist 
Sunday School a real service or not. 

But older ladies really touch me. There 
was the woman of ninety-three who 
wanted to fly from California to New 
York. She would have gotten her wish, 
too, but her kid sister—aged eighty-seven 
—interceded. “I don’t want my sister to 
fly,” she said. “She’d only get lost and 
confused in New York. Just take her to 
a nice restaurant for dinner.” We took her 
to the nicest. 

One of the most memorable wishes ever 
granted on our program occurred when 
a lady wished for an electric eel. She had 
heard that, if you boil such an eel, the 
broth will cure arthritis and she wanted 
to try it on her nephew, who was suffer- 
ing om arthritis. Darned if she didn’t 
win! 

Now, where do you suppose you’d call 
offhand for an electric eel you needed in 
a hurry? We made a number of phone 
calls, and located one at Long Beach. It 
had about 800 volts in its tail. A special 
handler with rubber gauntlets to protect 
his hands came along to handle it. Still 
the eel escaped and got off the table. 

Most of the women jumped on tables 
and chairs. I was in the hall in no time. 
That was one time when, though we made 
every effort to comply, the Queen didn’t 
get her wish. By the time the eel started 
squirming around the room, she no long- 
er even wanted it! 

Usually, most of the things that go 
wrong are the result of misunderstand- 
ings. The prospective Queens know per- 
fectly well what they want to say. Is it 
their fault if I’m sometimes a little slow 
on the uptake, or if I and the ladies in the 
audience misunderstand? After all, we 
don’t always know all the circumstances 
that make a seemingly illogical wish very 
logical. 

Who can blame the wonderful minis- 

ter’s wife who’d devoted all her life to 
good causes, and said that once—just once 
in her life—she wanted to “go out and 
sin” for twenty-four hours? The audi- 
ence gasped, but it was just a question 
‘of semantics (there’s a big four-bit 
word). Her idea of “sin” was going to 
night clubs. As soon as the audience re- 
alized that, it was sure, just as I was, that 
‘God would forgive such a nice old lady 
that one day of sinning. 


The woman who was a magician’s wife 
‘may still be wondering why her audience 
‘became hysterical. The facts in the case 
“were very clear to her. All during the 
‘War, her husband had been going to dif- 
‘ferent branches of the USO, to entertain 
‘servicemen with his magic tricks. He 
‘went overseas, too, and entertained our 
‘troops in distant and dangerous spots. 
‘Then one day, during a bombing, all his 
imagic equipment was ruined. His top 
thats, magician’s costume, his guitars, and 
|his rabbits and playing cards were all 
\blown up. 

| “Tf I'm elected Queen, I’d like to get 
pone new tricks for my husband,” she 
said. 

“Why?” I asked. (Oh, that fatal ques- 
| tion.) 

_ “His equipment was all shot up in the 
war.” 

Very often, the women are a lot smart- 
‘er than I am, and I get ample opportunity 
‘to display my own ignorance over the 
\telewaves. Once it was a preacher who 
‘had the last laugh on me. We’d made a 
jphone call to Portland, Oregon, and the 
oman whose wish we were granting said 
she wanted forty pairs of shoes so 
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that forty underprivileged children could 
go to the church school. 

Gloating, I called the preacher to tell 
him about the forty pairs of shoes my 
sponsors were providing because of this 
woman’s wish. 

“Nice, isn’t it?” I asked. 

The preacher agreed. 

I went on: “You won’t mind if, next 
Sunday, she doesn’t put any money in the 
collection box, will you?” 

“No,” he said, “I won’t mind if she 
doesn’t put in any money next Sunday 
or any Sunday, because we’re Seventh 
Day Adventists and worship on Satur- 
days. That’s when we take up our col- 
lections.” 

Sometimes I’m asked what I’ve found, 
in the thirteen years I’ve been interview- 
ing women, to be their most outstanding 
characteristic. That’s easy. Women are 
the most generous breed of creatures on 
earth. In thirteen years, I don’t think 
there have been twenty-five selfish wishes 
on our program. People have the wrong 
idea—that is, people who haven’t watched 
the program. They think that, when a 
woman gets on Queen For A Day, she’s 
apt to be full of larceny. Instead, she’s 
there for the good of family or friends. 

Once a year, when we have teenagers, 
something happens that reveals just how 
much larceny there is in their hearts, too. 
Each time, there are about eight hundred 
girls in the audience. And, among them 
all, there’s not one flip or selfish wish. 
They’re all there wishing to get something 
that will please their parents, to show 
their mothers or fathers how much they 
appreciate their hard work and their ef- 
forts. 

Every day we have to eliminate hun- 
dreds of wishes which pertain to friends. 
And we make it a rule that, once a wom- 
an has put her wish down on paper, she 
must abide by it. After all, the selection 
is made on the basis of their wishes, and 
it wouldn’t be fair to select a woman who 
had made one wish and then permit her 
to make another on the air. 

Only once in thirteen years has any 
woman broken that rule of the house. She 
asked for a TV set on her card. But, 
when she got on the air, she wanted to 
build a house for her brother-in-law. “I’d 
like one, too, for my cousin,” I said, “but 
that’s not what you wished for. I don’t 
mind your changing your mind and ask- 
ing for something else, but don’t you 
think you ought to go back to your orig- 
inal wish?” 

The audience agreed. Women are sup- 
posed to have the privilege of changing 
their minds; but every woman who ap- 
pears on Queen For A Day knows that 
she has temporarily given up that privi- 
lege. 

When you stop to think that this has 
happened only once in more than 676 
weeks, then you realize how honest the 
women who appear on Queen For A Day 
are. Any woman who wanted to could 
name one wish on a card, then take ad- 
vantage of us by naming another when 
she actually got on the air. They could— 
but they don’t. 

And, when they win, they further re- 
veal their personality by the way in 
which they accept the honor. Typical is a 
recent case. The lady who’d been elected 
stood with her head bowed for a minute. 

Lots of people pray, but sometimes our 
prayers are just plain “gimme” requests. 
The ladies—God bless ‘em—know about 
prayers of thanks. “Were you saying a 
prayer of thanks?” I asked her. 

“Yes,” she said simply, “I was.” 

Maybe I’m just a farmer and a small- 
town boy at heart; but in my mind I'll al- 
ways carry this picture of a wonderful 
Queen, her head bowed, her eyes full of 
gratitude and thanksgiving. 
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LARGE 4” x 5” 
GLOSSYS 


Here is a very limited © 
opportunity to get those 
large 4x 5 studio portrait 
shots of your favorite *# 
stars. They’re yours for ¢ 
the asking . . . FREE! 
Simply check off the 
Stars’ names on the cou- 
pon below, enclose 5c for 
each picture ordered (to 
cover postage and hand- 
ling), and mail to: 


—-—--—--- ORDER COUPON 
HOLLYWOOD PIX Dept. 407 
1085 No. Oxford, Hollywood 29, Calif. 
Please send me at once the pictures of the 
Stars whose names | have checked off be- 
low. | understand these are FREE, but J 
have enclosed 5c for each picture ordered 
to cover cost of postage and handling. 

( Pat Boone Tony Perkins 

() Sal Mineo Rock Hudson 

( Tommy Sands George Nader 

() Debbie Reynolds Hugh O'Brian 

( Elvis Presley Clint Walker 

O 

O 
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John Saxon James Arness 
James Garner 


Ricky Nelson 
Jimmy Rogers 
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Tab Hunter 


AVERAGE COST PER LESSON ONLY $1.25 


Enjoy security, no recession for Nurses. 

Earn to $65.00 a week, good times or bad. LEARN AT 
Age, Education, Not important. Earn while HOME IN 
learning. Send for FREE 16 page book. ONLY 10 
WEEKS 


FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Room 9R118, 431 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 5, Iillnols 


GET RID of Dark or 
Oily Skin, Ugly Pimples, 
Freckles— FAST! 

SO" 


Famous Mercolized Wax Cream 

7 NIGHT PLAN Lizghtens, 

Clears Skin While You Sleep... 

Follow this simple 7 NIGHT PLAN for 

whiter, clearer skin. Use medicated Merco- 

# lized Wax Cream each night Zs 
¥ for 1 week—then see how fast 
dark skin, freckles lighten, 
oily shine vanishes, embar- 
rassing pimples clear away! Not 
wy a cover-up, Mercolized Wax 
Cream works under skin surface 
for quick sure results. StartusingMerco- 
lized Wax Cream now. Sold on money back guarantee. 
MERCOLIZED WAX CREAM 
AT ALL DRUG AND COSMETIC COUNTERS 


---With all your Friends, 
Relatives and Classmates 


Silk Finish 
® Wallet Size 
214°x3Y," 
@ We Pay 
Postage 


Money Back Guaranteed! 


Just send your 
favorite snapshot or 
Portrait (returned 
unharmed) and 
money to..... 
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7358—Pot-holders make such useful gifts. 
These are gay, amusing, fun to sew and em- 
broider. Pattern contains 7 pot-holders with 
directions for making them, transfer. 25¢ 


7161—Ho! Ho! Ho! A Santa doll to de- 
light the tots. Easy to make from a man’s 
size-12 cotton sock. Pattern, directions for 
Santa doll and costume. 25¢ 


896—Sleepy Boy—a sock doll—will delight 
a sleepy tot. There’s a Sleepy Girl doll in 
this pattern, too. Directions, pattern for two 
sock dolls, pajamas. 25¢ 


675—Give baby a prayer for Christmas! 
This beautifully illustrated wall panel will 
teach him to say his prayers. Transfer of 
16 x 20-inch panel, color chart. 25¢ 


Send twenty-five cents (in coin) for each 


NEW DESIGNS FOR 
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pattern to: TV Rapio Mirror, Needlecraft Service, P.O. Box 137, Old Chelsea Station, 
New York 11, New York. Add five cents for each pattern for first-class mailing. Send an additional 25¢ for Needlecraft Catalogue. 
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310—This decorative table cover will be 
cherished for years to come. Crochet di- 
rections for 54- and 64-inch sizes in string; 
36 inches in No, 30 cotton. 25¢ 
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7227—The men in your family will like aj 
handsome chairset with horses and horseshoe] 
in filet crochet. Directions for 13 x 1744-] 
inch chairback, 644 x 12-inch armrest. aI 


7234—Make yourself a tinkling Santa apror 
to amuse holiday guests. Sew others fo 
gifts. Transfer of Santa head, applique pat, 
tern for cap, apron directions. Sew bells} 
along hemline. 25¢ 
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As refreshing as the trickle of water down a mossy rock 
is the taste of a Salem. For through its pure-white, mod- 


° rich tobacco taste ern filter flows the freshest, cleanest taste in cigarettes. 


> modern filter, too 


Rich tobacco taste with new surprise softness. Smoke 
refreshed, pack after pack. Get Salem by the carton! 


Created by R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 
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